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row going on in Geneva over permanent 

seats on the Council of the League of 
Nations was greatly exaggerated. In spite of the 
fact that the question has not as yet been settled at 
the time of our going to press, and in spite of the fact 
that the daily press has, during the week, carried 
column after column of sensational stories purport- 
ing to show the magnitude of the quarrel, we still 
feel that it is largely a tempest in the teapot domes 
of press correspondents. No genuine issue is in- 
volved in the question itself, nor can we discern any 
hidden disputes of which the present row might be 
some surface indication. Every small nation would, 
to enhance its own prestige, like a permanent seat 
on the Council, and each could undoubtedly find 
some ardent supporter to press its claims. But in 
the long run, each must admit that there are but 
seven nations that can now be called truly great — 
the United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Russia; and that China, when 
organized, cannot be excluded from this group. 
Then come Holland, or the A B C nations of 
South America. Only by a wild stretch of the im- 
agination could either Poland or Spain come in the 


| AST week we expressed the conviction that the 


first flight. Because of political jockeying their claims 
may have to .be recognized, but even though they 
are, the worst that can happen is that equally 
good claims will receive approval in the future and 
the Council will become a rather unwieldy body in 
which for practical purposes subcommittees may 
have to be appointed. How could such an issue 
stir Europe to its depths or threaten the existence 
of the League? 


Winged Words Across the Sea 


IFTY years after Alexander Graham Bell’s basic 

patent on the telephone was granted, London 
and New York talked together through a combina- 
tion of radio and telephone transmission. Actually, 
of course, Britons and Americans have been talking 
across the 3,500-mile interval since 1923, but 
March 7 marked the first announced demonstration 
of this newest marvel. Leader writers, ere this sees 
print, will have pulled all the stops on this new 
phase of “hands across the sea.” Truly, there is 
material in such a triumph of science over distance 
for no end of glad surmising. But for those who have 
followed telephone progress in America, the feat 
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contains no element of surprise. It was only a 
question of time until it was done; it is now only 
a question of time until it becomes commonplace. 

Actually, it is commonplaceness of telephone use 
that is marvelous far and away beyond the exact 
performance of a carefully prepared stunt. The 
supreme miracle of voice communication occurs 
when a Texas cotton shipper, all in the day’s work, 
calls up his New York broker, or a Boston editor 
talks to a Kansas writer, each on his native heath. 
To find the service always at work, day and night, 
over this vast country with all its extremes of climate 
and altitude — there is something for those who 
doubt the greatness of man to reflect upon in sack- 
cloth and ashes! 

The system of communication which has grown 
so tremendously on the back of Bell’s patent 
through fifty busy, experimenting years ran true 
to form in subordinating serviceability to dramatics 
when London first talked publicly to New York. 
Presumably, President Coolidge might have been 
induced to exchange a few sentences with Prime 
Minister Baldwin on that epoch-making occasion. 
But, after all, that would hardly have been in the 
Bell tradition. The first words Bell spoke over his 
infant telephone were in startling contrast to 
Morse’s famous, “See what wonders God hath 
wrought,” that sped over the first telegraph. 
Instead of memorable rhetoric Bell said simply, 
“‘Come here, Mr. Watson, I want you,” and Watson 
came. Thus early the telephone proved itself an 
aid to action, a quick way of getting work done. 
So it is quite in order that the first communicating 
syllables of speech between New York and London 
should be spoken in the highly practical business of 
distributing news. Later on, President Coolidge 
and Prime Minister Baldwin may get together on 
the telephone. 

In another fifty years, unless all signs fail, one 
can talk from his residence to any settled, civilized 
part of the planet. A world language would then 
be an advantage; indeed, the impetus given that 
development by recent events ought to spur the 
faithful Roists and Esperantists to renewed assaults 
upon public indifference. 


New Battle Lines 


1 hee Senate vote on the bill providing for the 
disposal of the government property at Muscle 
Shoals showed an interesting division. Every regular 
Republican and every Southern Democrat voted 
for it. Every radical Republican and every Northern 
Democrat voted against it. Thus was a conservative- 
radical issue clearly drawn. 

The bill provided that Muscle Shoals should be 
leased by a joint committee of the Senate and the 
House, for a period not to exceed fifty years, to the 
private interest submitting the most satisfactory 





bid. The Congressional committee was to use its 
discretion in determining which bid best met the 
public needs, from the point of view of nitrate pro- 
duction, power production, and power distribution. 
Lest there be any misunderstanding as to the 
Administration’s attitude, however, the President 
personally emphasized the importance of home- 
made nitrates as against power, both in the interest 
of cheap fertilizer for the farmer and— more 
especially — in the interest of explosives for national 
defense. 

This legislation presumably ends the long-drawn- 
out struggle over a great piece of public property 
built at public expense. The Senators who voted for 
the bill upheld the theory of private as against 
public operation of public utilities. The South, 
naturally conservative and rapidly becoming in- 
dustrialized, found its proper place side by side 
with the regular Republican forces. Had the issue 
been State rights, or even tariff reduction, the line- 
up would have been almost the same. In other 
words, the terms Republican and Democrat are 
becoming more and more of a farce as new and 
genuine battle lines based on conviction and not on 
tradition are drawn up. 


Ecce, Americanus! 


EHOLD, the American! At last he has been 
flushed from cover and stands disclosed to the 
world. Taller than other whites, he is frank, yet 
shrewd, sincere, little given to sentiment or to 
extremes, — excepting for occa- 
sional business or religious ex- 
cesses, — energetic, kindly, and, 
to the confusion of certain en- 
thusiasts, non-Nordic. To Dr. 
Ales Hrdlicka, anthropologist 
of the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, goes the credit 
A for his discovery. Conclusions 
_“& based upon sixteen years of 
research, during which he ex- 
amined and measured more than a thousand men 
and women whose forbears had been Americans 
for at least three generations, are embodied in his 
forthcoming book, “Old Americans,” which will 
give a full analysis of the American type. 

Dr. Hrdlicka originally intended to restrict his 
study to Americans whose ancestors had been in this 
country for at least four generations. But the scar- 
city of paternal and maternal lines uncrossed with 
alien stock in the span of four lives made compro- 
mise necessary. Ancestors of those measured in his 
laboratory were in this country prior to 1830; 
some had come before 1800, and a few were here 
previous to 1700. 

This American type, however distinct it may be 
at present, is not likely to continue unchanged, 
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thinks Dr. Hrdlicka. “Old Americans” are in too 
great a minority. But in general, the modifications 
which he looks for will be healthy ones, for mixtures 
have been shown thus far to be “not harmful but 
rather beneficial and conditions of life and environ- 
ment in this country are still propitious.” 

Looking at the study more from a practical than 
from a scientific point of view, it seems that its 
significance — while obviously great to the anthro- 
pological fraternity, which has been limited by lack 
of adequate statistics upon the American type — 
must be somewhat restricted. Most of Dr. Hrd- 
licka’s “Old Americans” are of English, Irish, 
Scotch, Swiss, Dutch, and German origins, all 
strains more or less clearly related in characteristics 
and general temperament. Few early families came 
from the various South European countries, though 
during the past fifty years these sections have 
given huge proportions of our immigrant popula- 
tions. That early Americans demonstrated few 
individual dissimilarities has long been well es- 
tablished, though never so completely as through 
the present study. 

But it will remain for a study twenty-five or 
fifty years hence to give a more practical grip upon 
the person of homo Americanus. The minority in 
which Dr. Hrdlicka’s ‘“‘Old Americans” now rest 
must be continually increased by intermarriage 
with other stocks, until eventually, excepting for 
occasional isolated cases, the type will disappear 
altogether. From these older families, however, 
crossed with inevitable alien strains, will evolve 
the “neo-American.” When he is discovered and 
brought to light as capable of definition, then we 
shall possess a far more practical specimen of the 
type which is to be the eventual American. 


Shuffling the Cards 


Te fall of Premier Briand’s Cabinet brought 
France closer than she had been for a year to 
a realization of her serious position. Briand fell, as 
did his predecessors, Herriot and Painlevé, because 
he could not draft an adequate 
finance measure acceptable to 
a majority of the Chamber. 
For more than three months he 
battled sturdily to force upon 
the various recalcitrant blocs a 
realization of France’s critical 
condition. An old man, veteran 
of eight previous premierships, 
he ascended the tribune time 
after time and touched heights 
of passioriate oratory never before reached in the 
prime of a brilliant career, cajoling, threatening, 
pleading with his countrymen to compromise with 
minor personal convictions for the common good. 
And all to no purpose. In the small hours of the 





morning on March 6, goaded to desperation, Briand 
made the vote on the sales-tax clause one of confi- 
dence in the Government, lost, and made his way 
to the Elysée Palace to tender his resignation. 

But with Briand out, it immediately became 
apparent that France’s prestige abroad was seriously 
threatened; Briand stands head and shoulders above 
his countrymen as the man most closely identified 
with France’s foreign policy. If France was to retain 
her prestige at Geneva, Briand must go there with 
the power he held at Locarno. And the veteran 
statesman, with something like a gesture of inevita- 
bility, consented to take the helm again. Unfortu- 
nately, his new Cabinet shows only the mildest 
shuffling of the cards. The appointment of Raoul 
Peret, to succeed Paul Doumer as Finance Minister, 
will save the face of the Chamber for pushing over 
Briand’s Government on financial grounds. But 
what progress M. Briand’s new minister can make 
with the hostile line-up of the Chamber is distinctly 
problematical. Even an unbalanced budget seems 
out of the question, and the situation is only 
aggravated by the strong Right complexion of the 
Senate. Any finance measure which smacks of 
socialistic tendencies is sure to meet with a sharp 
rebuff there. It is difficult to visualize a more 
effectual deadlock or a more dreary outlook for the 
immediate future. 

France, ever prone to take her politics too seri- 
ously, presents the spectacle today of a nation 
brought to the edge of chaos by the bloc system. 
The impossibility of working with these groups, 
each firmly entrenched in a position from which it 
refuses to retreat an inch, is only augmented by the 
general hesitancy of all to vote adequate taxes for 
carrying on the business of government. For a year 
the country has been struggling with an abnormal 
situation, refusing to adopt abnormal measures to 
meet it. Herriot, Painlevé, and Briand, together 
with a succession of Finance Ministers,— Clémentel, 
de Monzie, Caillaux, Painlevé; Loucheur, and 
Doumer, — have failed to find a way out. France 
is economically sound, but her politics are decadent. 
Unless patriotism succeeds selfishness and intrigue, 
the nation faces a hopeless fiscal situation. Not even 
sufficient funds to meet pressing needs have been 
forthcoming. Heavy maturities of internal loans 
must be faced in May with no budget whatever. 
Which way lies the next turn? 


Putting It Up to John Citizen 


INCE America’s “crime wave” was discovered 

a few years ago, proposed remedies have not 
been lacking, both from specialists whose previous 
records gave their suggestions value, and from 
sentimentalists whose lack of practical experience 
made their pronouncements worthless. None of the 
suggestions, practical or impractical, has been sound 
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enough to serve as the basis for any real effort to 
check crime, and Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard 
Law School has probably put his finger upon the 
reason — lack of adequate information. It is im- 
possible, he feels, to propose any remedy for Amer- 
ica’s crime wave until a bread survey has given 
facts upon which to base opinions. 

The truth of Dean Pound’s assertion is so obvious 
that we feel only good can come of the proposed 
surveys which aim to fill the very lack he mentions. 
The Harvard Law School faculty has just contracted 
to undertake a survey of criminal procedure in 
Greater Boston; Governor Smith of New York has 
requested funds from the Legislature for the work of 
a special committee to conduct a similar study for 
that State, while F. Trubee Davidson, president of 
the National Crime Commission, announces that 
his organization’s “educational committee,” with 
Newton D. Baker at its head, has already begun an 
exhaustive investigation into the causes of crime. 
A citizens’ committee in Chicago has requested 
Federal aid in remedying conditions, and, while the 
situation is scarcely one in which Washington can 
interfere, it is probable that these citizens will 
sooner or later demand such a survey as Boston and 
New York are planning. 

While these surveys are all to the good, they can 
cure nothing in themselves. They can perhaps bring 
defects of our criminal procedure into the spotlight 
of publicity where public opinion, if it wishes, will be 
able to effect changes. But public opinion is a disap- 
pointing force at times. For example, the most 
obvious seat of crime is to be found in corruption 
among public officials. The condition is not unknown, 
and yet few citizens are sufficiently interested to 
attempt any sort of reform. Nothing so makes for 
the spread of crime as an impression in the un- 
derworld that those who should enforce the law 
are themselves criminals. But even if the surveys go 
no farther than to place the blame on the conditions 
or the shoulders where it ought to lie, they will 
have given all good citizens more than a windmill 
to tilt at. 


A Cheer for ‘‘ Pro”’ Football 


HE selection of “Big Bill’ Edwards to head 

the new professional football league is a happy 
augury of its success. Himself a player of renown 
during his college days at Princeton, he has shown 
an ability, a straightforward courage, and a knack 
of dealing with men that should serve well the infant 
industry. We welcome this auspicious beginning, not 
because of any particular interest in professional 
football as such, but because we hope that with 
increasing interest in the professional game, over- 
emphasis of the college sport will cease. The Ameri- 
can public loves superlatives. Since professional 
baseball is of so much higher a class than college 


baseball, the public has no interest in the latter 
except as it may develop some phenomenal star. 
Tilden or Suzanne Lenglen could never find such a 
market for their wares if there were even a dozen 
professionals who could defeat them, and pro- 
fessional hockey is making the college game seem 
tame. Perhaps the ex-coal heavers, icemen, pugilists, 
and other splendid physical specimens who will 
make up the rank and file of the professional game 
of football in the future will do more to put the 
college game in its true place than all the worried 
alumni or college presidents put together. We be- 
lieve and hope so, and hence are cheering the experi- 
ment along. 


Padlocks ad Absurdum 


R. EMORY R. BUCKNER, the well-known 
United States attorney for that part of New 
York State which includes the island of Manhattan, 
concedes that though he has padlocked five hundred 
clubs, restaurants, and hotels in his manly efforts to 
bring prohibition home to New York City, he has 
not yet “scratched the surface.”” Something might 
be done, he thinks, if the Government were to 
spend $15,000,000 in the metropolis alone, instead of 
$10,000,000 for the entire country. But as matters 
stand, the supply of liquor in Mr. Buckner’s 
territory is adequate. Those who wish to violate 
the prohibition amendment have little difficulty in 
doing so. 

Without appearing to make light of a serious 
situation, one may be permitted to wonder if the 
padlocking which is so dramatic a part of Mr. 
Buckner’s campaign is not fatally illogical. If five 
hundred padlocks are but a beginning, five thousand 
or fifty thousand might be considered no more than 
sufficient. Let the practice go far enough, and an 
important fraction of Manhattan’s real estate would 
be debarred from business use for six months or a 
year. The owners would suffer, which, in the eyes of 
the law, is no more than fair. But would not the 
community suffer, also? Every padlock makes the 
city, for practical purposes, just that much smaller 
and that much more crowded. Enough padlocks 
would be as bad as a fire or an invading army. 

Carry the law a little further, and it would seem 
consistent to padlock a street, a block, an entire 
community. If New York City, on the whole, re- 
fuses to accept prohibition, let it be padlocked. Lock 
up the tunnels, close the bridges, stop the ferries, 
mine the harbor. In time, no doubt, the city would 
listen to reason as the Southern States had to in 1865. 

Admittedly, this is a reductio ad absurdum. But 
was not the padlock, first judicially employed in the 
attempt to suppress prostitution, already absurd? 
Certainly, it is absurd if, while adding to the number 
of lugubriously closed doors on important streets, 
it does not diminish the flow of illicit liquors. 
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The Stock Exchange as a 
Mirror 


HE stock market, socially considered, is 

always less important than it appears to be. 

After a steady rise its prices sustained a 
spectacular fall, a cool $1,000,000,000 measuring the 
drop in its paper values for a single day. But on 
that same day commodity prices held fairly steady, 
and the average citizen who lives on wages, buys 
bread, sugar, eggs, meat, housing, and clothes, and 
who has his savings in real estate, life insurance, 
bonds, and bank deposits, went home in the evening 
about as well off as before. Whatever change oc- 
curred in his financial status was for the better rather 
than for the worse, because such commodity prices 
as moved at all moved downward, while wages were 
not affected in the least. 

To some extent, of course, the stock market is a 
mirror of our national economy, and as such worth 
watching; but mirrors, after all, merely reflect what 
is passing. A mirror, for example, tells an individ- 
ual that his face is seamed and lined this morning 
more harshly than it was last night; yet in so doing 
it simply confirms his knowledge that he should have 
avoided last night’s excesses. The excesses, not the 
mirror, are the cause of his gloom; and if he is wise 
he will reform his living and sleeping schedule, take 
counsel of conscience and reason rather than of fear 
and wrath, and put not too much trust in temporary 
applications calculated to improve his external 
appearance. He but proves himself a fool by smash- 
ing the mirror because it disappoirited him. 

After every stock-market decline, some individ- 
uals, finding themselves out of pocket or perhaps 
ruined financially, blame the institution rather than 
themselves. Their get-rich-quick plans having “gang 
agley” in the dizzy competition of Wall Street, they 
join the larger army of stock-market critics who, 
largely through lack of acquaintance with quantity 
business, are chronically down on Wall Street. 

An investor who bought stocks wisely and 
wholly, avoiding loans thereon toa greater value than 
he could pay upon call, lost nothing as a result of the 
recent shakedown in stock prices. Management, 
earnings, reserves, prospects, remain unchanged. For 
a long time to come, “‘bear” movements in American 
business are likely to be relatively short and self- 
limiting. Business management — the technique of 
big business — is certainly improving, not only as 
regards efficiency of operation, but also as regards 
conservatism in finance and the cultivation of har- 
monious relations with labor and the public. When 
science, abundant capital, and a progressive public 
spirit are applied to a country of great natural 
resources, the long pull is bound to be prosperous. 

Because the stock market reflects the moods and 
whimsies of human nature as well as economic 


conditions, its picture of industrial America, while 
always partly true, is never altogether and abso- 
lutely true. A thoroughly ugly woman who has been 
flattered the night before may face her mirror the 
next morning in so optimistic a mood that she 
utterly refuses to accept the common verdict on her 
complexion. The human mind is agile and tireless in 
inventions tending to cloud the truth. Last sum- 
mer there was a boom in motor shares and a boom 
in bobbed hair, both of which blinded many of 
their devotees. Mr. Magnate bought motor stocks 
with the same abandon that Mrs. Magnate bought 
bobs, without much reflection on the essential advan- 
tage of either to body or estate. Hans Coudenhove 
tells us of an African tribe whose women project 
their already thick lips with a torturing device; the 
result is ghastly from our point of view, beautiful 
from theirs. Similarly, for a time, any growing 
lump which the stock market revealed was hailed as 
a beautiful merger and poulticed diligently to bring 
it toa head —in forgetfulness that while some lumps, 
like the biceps, are signs of strength, others, like 
carbuncles, are signs of lowered vitality. To return 
full value to society, the stock-market mirror has to 
be looked at candidly —a thing difficult for spec- 
tators and almost impossible for speculators. 

There is an ancient, philosophical adage to the 
effect that things are never quite so good or so bad 
as they seem. One’s face, no doubt, rarely impresses 
others as being quite so handsome or so hopeless as 
it seems to ourselves, depending on our mood. Just 
so the stock exchange suffers from a chronic exag- 
geration, overdoing prosperity and adversity alike. 
When stock prices are booming, there are always 
enough incurable optimists hanging around to send 
them to extravagant heights, and when stocks are 
falling, there are always pessimists in plenty to send 
them to unwarranted depths. Underlying values 
change, but they change far less rapidly than stock 
prices, and their “lag” is really a better measure of 
investment worth than are the crowding figures that 
come over the ticker. 

In addition to being a mirror of the nation’s 
business hopes and fears, the stock exchange per- 
forms one invaluable function. It creates a fluid 
market. As a nation we pride ourselves on the fact _ 
that the stock of our great corporations is held by 
thousands of small investors the country over. 
Without a ready, day-to-day market for that stock, 
the one-share or the five-share man would rather 
keep his money in a savings bank where he can draw 
on it in an emergency; but knowledge that through 
the exchange he can sell at a moment’s notice makes 
him more venturesome. Perhaps the exchange 
furnishes too ready an opportunity for the parasitic 
speculator, but speculation will always exist where- 
ever anything is bought or sold, and speculation in 
stocks, unlike speculation in commodities, is but a 
reflection and changes basic values not one iota. 
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“Tt Pays 
to Advertise” 


Winners of the Harvard Advertising 
Awards of 1925 


Returns from skillful advertising are no longer a matter 
of conjecture in the minds of those who have something 
to sell. In consequence, during the past few years, 
the writing, illustration, and laying out of advertise- 
ments have achieved the prominence of a fine art, and 
special competitions have been arranged to encourage pro- 
gress. On these pages we reproduce some of the displays 
which won the 1925 Harvard Advertising Awards, 
founded by Edward W. Bok. In addition, the gold medal 
for distinguished personal service went to Ernest E. 
Calkins of New York City. H. G. Weaver of the General 
Motors Corporation received $2,000 for research in buy- 
ing power of consumers, and Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., of 
New York received the same amount for its Ovington 
Specialty Store campaign in local retail advertising. 
Three prizes of $1,000 each and a certificate were awarded 
for distinguished individual advertisements. 

WINNING INDIVIDUAL ADVERTISEMENT, MOST EFFECTIVE IN THE 
USE OF PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION. AWARD WAS MADE 


HUMPHREY, OF McKINNEY, MARSH AND CUSHING, INC., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, AGENCY 
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Without a Doubt—Hays “Superseam” Gloves 
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Probably you, too, have been a victim of 
bootleg gasoline. Most New Yorkers have. 
Until now there has been no way to tell. 
Low mileage and less power were your only 
hints. Then, perhaps, you began to suspect 
that you were getting poor stuff instead of 
the high quality gasoline you paid for! 


It is an astounding fact that this can be 
true. It is an astounding fact that bootleg 
gasoline companies are flourishing. That 
they have been able to palm off cheap, in- 
ferior substitutes under the names of trade- 
marked gasolines! That they have been un- 
loading these bootleg gasolines from the very 
pumps that bear well-known trademarks. 


All this is fact. But.a decisive step has now 
been taken to end this evil. Every Tydol pump 
in New York City is now sealed — sealed at the 
intake pipe. This seal is broken only when the 
underground tank is being refilled with Tydol, from 
Tide Water's own trucks. Then the intake pipe 
is immediately resealed. As long as the seal re- 
mains untampered with, not a single gallon of 
bootleg gasoline can get into the tank. Substitu- 
tion of any kind is impossible. 
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of poor gasoline. 

It will pay you to get Tydol. Pay you in 
greater power. In split-second starting. in 
speedy pickup, and satisfying mileage 

The next time you need gasoline,drive up to 
the Tydol pump—there is one right near you. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 
11 Broadway ’ . . New York 




















AN ADVERTISEMENT FROM THE JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY’S ‘‘TYDOL” CAMPAIGN, DEEMED TO BE THE MOST EXCELLENT LOCAL 
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Cooked in Milk 


“Tits recipe for meat cooked in milk is only one cf 
many that will give most welcome variety to your 
daily menu, 

And Pet Mill gives to such dishes the “cream and 
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The Alien at Our Door 


By Richard Lee Strout 


Bringing the figures 





N Englishman who 
decided today 
that he would like 


to come to live in the 
United States would have 
a chance to think twice 
before taking so drastic a 
step. The present “wait- 
ing list” of Englishmen 
who would like to leave 
home is so large that 
under the provisions of 
the restrictive quota act 
of 1924 the latest to 
apply must wait eighteen 





If you were a Hungarian, eager to try your 
fortunes in the United States, you would have 
to wait forty-two years for the quota law 
to admit those of your enterprising country- 
men who had applied ahead of you. Hungary is 
but one of the nations whose citizens have 
applied by thousands for visas to the United 
States. The quota law, passed in 1924, has put 
a terrible burden upon our Immigration Serv- 
ice. Tens of thousands of aliens evade the 
Border Patrol to gain admittance illegally. Mr. 
Strout, a newspaper man who recently made 
the ‘‘ grand swing ” along the Canadian border, 
tells some of the difficulties encountered by 

our undermanned Border Patrol 


down to date, in the way 
the matter has worked 
out for various European 
nations so far, Mr. Coert 
du Bois, chief of the visa 
office of the State De- 
partment, gives the list 
of pending applicants for 
entrance to the United 
States as it stood in De- 
cember, 1925. At that 
time England had a wait- 
ing list of fifty thousand, 
with an annual quota of 








months. Even so, the 
English are a lot better 
off than most other Europeans. Hungary has a quota 
of only 473, and to date twenty thousand applicants 
have applied for American visas. At that rate, even 
if things proceed in due order, it will be forty-two 
years before the twenty thousandth Hungarian sees 
the Statue of Liberty! 

Remarkable evidence of the effect of the drastic 
quota law and of the growing pressure being brought 
to bear to alter and modify it is contained in the 
hearings of the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization and in statements of heads of the 
Immigration Service. Fully a score of bills are before 
the House Committee, nearly all of which seek to 
lower the restrictive quota barricade that is now 
keeping hundreds of thousands of Old World citizens 
from crossing the Atlantic. Immigration officials 
assert, however, that thousands of other aliens are 
still being smuggled by devious channels into the 
United States despite the law. The coming recom- 
mendations of the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization are almost certain to 
precipitate a fight in which the future course of the 
nation’s immigration restriction policy will be 
outlined. 

The drastic nature of the quota act of 1924 has 
frequently been emphasized. At one stroke of the 
pen Congress halted, or attempted to halt, the tide 
of immigration that has poured into the United 
States since the republic started and that has helped 
to lift it from a nation of a few millions to one of 
110,000,000 in a single century. The quota law has 
affected not only the United States, but emigrant 
countries as well. Italy, for example, has been send- 
ing America a quarter of a million immigrants 
annually, and now suddenly finds itself limited to a 
quota of 2,678! 


only thirty-four thousand, 
so that it will take eight- 
een months to “work off” the applicants. Other 
nations show an even greater disproportion, with the 
exception of the Irish Free State and Germany. In 
neither of those two countries does the total number 
of applications come up to the assigned quota. In 
the case of Germany, that is because of active 
employment in the country, and there is no telling 
how long the condition will last. Ireland has the 
largest quota, for its population, of any nation, so 
that unless the Free State meets unusual business 
depression its quota is not likely to be exceeded 


‘immediately. 


Here are the latest official figures as shown by 
consular reports: 


Applica- = Years to 
Nation Quota tions meet pres- 
pending ent demand 


England (with Scotland 


and Wales) 34,000" 50,000 18 (months) 
Ireland 28,567 22,000 , 
Germany 51,227 19,800 .. 
Austria 785 16,000 20 
Czechoslovakia 3:073 40,000 13 
Hungary 473 20,000 42 
Lithuania 344 12,195 35 
Netherlands 1,648 11,400 6 
Norway 6,543 16,000 2 
Poland 5,982 75,000 12 
Roumania 603 15,000 24 
Russia 2,248 43,000 19 
Spain 131 2,500 19 


F course, it is understood that the third of the 
above tables, showing the supposed “years” 
before the present applications for admittance are 
exhausted in relation to the respective quotas, is 
largely mythical, for no one believes that an im- 
migrant will wait forty-two years, or even two or 
three years, on the chance of entering the United 
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States. Economic conditions at home have a way 
of clearing up and altering the plans of would-be 
emigrants; or perhaps their goal may be changed to 
South America. In Germany, not long ago, when 
business around Hamburg and Bremen picked up, 
the demand for American passport visas dropped to 
almost nothing; while on the other hand, in Stutt- 
gart, where two large automohile factories recently 
went on part time, the consuls reported that the 
demand for visas doubled within a week. 

Another interesting situation is in Poland, where 
Theodore Jaeckel, American Consul in Warsaw, is 
reported to have “the toughest job in the consular 
service.” Some 75,000 Poles are trying to leave the 
country. It is said that another 75,000 would register 
to leave if.there were any prospect of getting across. 
The situation is complicated by intense racial and 
religious animosities and by the oppression meted 
out to the Jews. Native Poles who wish to leave 
charge that their Government, in an effort to get the 
locally hated minority out of the country, is favor- 
ing the Jews in the matter of giving visas. Naturally, 
feeling is bitter, and it all threatens to focus on the 
efforts of Mr. Jaeckel. 


N unusual situation is that of Russia, where 
there are no American consuls to sign visas. 
There are, however, plenty of Russians registered as 
eager to get to the New World, and the official 
waiting list is 43,000; but these are nearly all Slavs 
who have fled from their native land and who make 
application as refugees in Riga and kindred border 
cities. The Russian in the interior of his native 
country has now practically no chance of coming 
to the United States, for besides the quota bar- 
rier, the Soviet Government is opposed to such 
migration. 

So much for the European picture of the foreign 
pressure to get into the United States. The figures 
indicate that passage 
of the quota law has 
really held back big 
numbers of would-be 
immigrants. Biological 
and economic laws 
would tend to flood 
America with aliens to- 
day, just as physical 
laws, when unchecked, 
tend to the equal dif- 
fusion of gases. If it 
could, Europe would 
make a Florida land 
rush to the United 
States. Even as it is, 
along the Canadian and 
Mexican borders a thin 
band of poorly paid im- 


migration patrolmen is 


(Keystone) 





ITALIAN EMIGRANTS WAITING TO BoArD SHIP FOR AMERICA 
These are some of the lucky ones. Only 2,678 are allowed to enter 
annually under the quota law, although formerly a quarter of a million 

came in each year 


seeking to continue this legally created geographic 
vacuum against the economic pressure of Old World 
overpopulation. 


HE present writer traveled last summer from 

the wood lots of the Canadian-Maine line all 
the way down along the international boundary to 
Detroit, and asked immigration inspectors on the 
way what they thought of the situation, and what 
luck they were having in enforcing the law. Every- 
where the answer was the same: “‘We are keeping 
out thousands of aliens, but other thousands are 
coming in; the job is too big for the force, as at 
present constituted, to carry out one hundred per 
cent.” That personal testimony is now borne out and 
amplified in official evidence submitted to the Con- 
gressional committee. 

Take Detroit, for example. Windsor, Ontario, is 
to all effects one of the suburbs of Detroit, and 
every minute, through the morning commuters’ 
hour, two thousand workers or so land at the ferry- 
boat docks. The writer crossed from the Windsor 
side to Detroit on at least six different occasions. 
On three of them he was passed into the United 
States without a word, and on the other three he 
was admitted after the challenge of a brief sentence. © 
No wonder that Henry Curran, immigration chief in 
charge of Ellis Island, New York, echoes the esti- 
mate of Harry E. Hull, Commissioner General, that 
some 1,300,000 aliens have already landed and are 
now in the United States illegally, and more are 
coming! 

America has a passion for writing laws. America 
wrote down the rigid quota exclusion law and then 
passed on to other lawmaking matters without 
giving, as subsequent developments indicate, quite 
enough attention to the subject of enforcing the 
first law. America has a land boundary on Can- 
ada and Mexico of about six thousand miles. To 
keep out illegal aliens 
there is today a Border 

| Patrol of about 475 
ma 6s men. That means that 
these guards and in- 
spectors, if they worked 
on eight-hour shifts and 
devoted no single min- 
ute of their time to 
clerical and office work, 
would still have an 
average of forty miles 
apiece of isolated bor- 
der to patrol! Of course 
they can’t police that 
territory. 

“Our best estimate, 
which I believe is con- 
servative,” says Robe 
Carl White, Assistant 
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Secretary of Labor, “is that there are now between 
250,000 and 275,000 aliens in this country who are 
illegally here and who are supposed to have entered 
since 1921.” And Mr. Hull, immigration commis- 
sioner, reckoning the number of illegal arrivals in 
America both after 1921 and 
before it, sets the total num- 
ber of bootlegged aliens at 
1,300,000. 


DD to these facts the testi- 
mony by the same officials 
that the present Border Patrol 
is not ample to enforce the law, 
and that after aliens get into 
America, and are detected, the 
average deportation cost ex- 
clusive of overhead is $87 
each. These are indications 
that the ultimate enforcement 
bill is going to be high. 

Such facts are making those 
seventeen perspiring Congress- 
men of the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization 
in Washington remember the 
quota law, even if the rest of 
the nation has forgotten about 
it. In view of the size of the 
enforcement job,—a job that 
is to be compared only with the enforcement of 
prohibition,—and in view of the scanty funds 
available, Mr. White testifies that “we have in- 
structed our men to confine themselves to what we 
call “emergency work.’” Emergency work does not 


(Wide World) 
Immigration Commissioner Harry E. Hutt 
“‘The country holds 1,300,000 bootlegged aliens" 





include, for instance, “clean-up surveys” such as 
it is testified might have prevented the tong war 
in New York last summer. Only the work that js 
right under the noses of immigration inspectors can 
be undertaken. And yet Mr. White says that his 
department has known for 
years that there are between 
two thousand and three thou- 
sand Chinese in New York City 
alone who would be subject to 
deportation if their cases were 
gone into thoroughly! 

The financial plight of the 
Immigration Service got so bad 
last summer that even depor- 
tations were temporarily sus- 
pended. Mr. Hull testifies that 
in the long run adequate pre- 
ventive work is cheaper than 
action to deport the alien 
after he is bootlegged into the 
country. The annual budget for 
the Immigration Service, to- 
gether with the - last-minute 
emergency appropriations 
which are generally found 
necessary, runs under $6,000,- 
ooo. A large part of this 
amount goes for clerical work. 
Quota enforcement is likely to 
make greater demands than this upon the country 
if it is to become completely effective. 

Summing it all up, it will be seen that the repub- 
lic has not yet altogether solved its immigration 
problem by the mere act of passing a law about it. 


Histrionic Marines 
By Charles Phelps Cushing 


F devil dogs and derring do, I sing. Such a 
libretto should start with a bang. So 
hearken! 

On a still, murky night in February, 1898, just 
after taps had sounded on the battleship Maine at 
anchor.in the harbor of Havana, two deafening 
explosions — the first a 


officers and men aboard. What was left of the hulk 
quivered and began to tip by head and heel to port, 
slowly sinking, while flaming débris rained on her 
decks from a great pillar of slaty smoke, air whistled 
shrilly from punctured compartments, and shells of 
the forward fixed ammunition whanged a barrage 

as perilous as that of 








sharp burst, the next 


any battle. Some of the 
survivors plunged over- 





a prolonged metallic roar 
and crash of tremendous 
volume — shattered the 
forward half of the ves- 
sel to junk and snuffed 
out the lives of all but 
ninety-four of the three 


hundred and fifty-four 


A few weeks ago, the Marine Corps comman- 
dant signed an exclusive contract with a certain 
motion-picture company to use the leathernecks 
in the movies. Publicity again. Marines are always 
in the news. Mr. Cushing thinks that their 
sure instinct for doing the spectacular is born of 

the stern necessity of self-preservation 


board. The rest scurried 
aft where a few officers 
had gathered and dis- 
covered that their com- 
mander, Capt. Charles 
Dwight Sigsbee, was 
among the missing. 
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A tense dr situation; a time for derring do. 
The man whe aliantly to meet it was the cap- 
tain’s orderly, a hard-boiled private of Marines 
named Bill Anthony. The story, as our school his- 
tories have treasured it, relates that Private An- 
thony, heedless of his own peril, dashed below into 
Captain Sigsbee’s quarters aft, saluted the skipper 
with calm military precision, and shouted above 
the tumult, in accents entirely devoid of emotion: 

“Sir, I have the honor to report that the Maine 
has been blown up and is sinking.” 

A gallant deed;‘a stirring speech. 
And n first time, nor the last, 
that an an Marine has written 
his name indelibly into our naval and 
military annajs by such a reported act, 
timed beautifully to the precise theat- 
rical “big moment.” On such occa- 
sions, indeed, this little corps of 
“‘soldiers’of the seay’ appears to have 
an inspired instinct for the dramatic 
deed — and its con®mitant, 
comic relief—which favorably 
compares, for ability to stir the 
sluggish pulse, with any of the fa- 
mous histrionics of the soldiery of 
France, or even with the striking 
deeds and “big-spoken sayings” of 
that gallery of English admirals 
which Robert Louis Stevenson has 
celebrated with almost a schoolboy’s 
gusto. 

With due apologies for brashness, I 
shall attempt here to discuss this dra- 
matic instinct of our Marines, to 
flicker a pocket flash light upon 
some manifestations of it which 
have angered ordinarily cool 
heads in rival branches of our 
armed service, and, finally, to 
suggest as one explanation of 
why it so frequently displays 
itself, that it is in reality a form 
of struggle for existence in that 
always fickle element, public favor. Since Sir Philip 
Gibbs has set a precedent — “now it can be told,” 

A few weeks before the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the sinking of the Maine, I was fortunate enough to 
be assigned to interview her former commander in a 
little shipshape apartment in uptown New York, 
where he had “swallowed the anchor” and slipped 
out of public view as a retired rear admiral. I say 
“fortunate,” because Admiral Sigsbee proved to be 
in no sense the boring and sulky old fire eater that so 
many of our military and naval heroes become in the 
gathering obscurity of later life. In spite of domestic 
troubles that would have embittered most men, in 
spite of his seventy-eight years and a recent illness 
that had wrecked his fine physique, he appeared 







Marine Captain in ‘‘ What 
Price Glory?” 


























' — through this interview, at least — remarkably 


modest, judicial minded, humorous, and candid; 
and he was confessedly prouder of his achievements 
as a naval engineer and inventor than of the réle 
forced upon him as a war hero. We finished the 
business of the anniversary’s sentimental side in 
half an hour, with evident relief to both of us. 
After that he became more practical, and it sud- 
denly occurred to me to ask if he knew what had 
become of his old Marine orderly, Bill Anthony. 

He knew, but he seemed to hesi- 
tate. Then, of course, the reportorial 
instinct roused eagerly to the scent, 
I insisted. 

“Now, please,” he pleaded, “don’t 
quote me in a way that will take any 
of the real credit from Bill Anthony 
due him for his prompt decision and 
his unquestioned courage. He could 
have gone over the side and forgotten 
me; remember that. Nobody would 
have held him to account if he had. 
But just to keep the log all straight, what 
actually happened is not quite what you 
may have read. He made no such melo- 
dramatic speech to me. Just as well for 
him that he didn’t! And if he saluted me 
it was all waste motion — for I bumped 
into him in pitch darkness in a passageway 
after he had rushed below to search for me 
in my quarters. He then led the way out- 
side to where a group of my officers had 
gathered on the deck aft.” 

Another pause; more stern insistence 
from the interviewer. 

“Well, to tell you the candid 
truth,” the Admiral continued 
with a sigh, “Bill got to be a bit 
annoying a little later. I don’t 
know whether he reported the 
affair to Havana newspaper 
correspondents in exactly the 
version you hear it so often, or 
whether, as you boys would say, 
they ‘pinned it on him.’ But no matter. For if he 
didn’t behave as described, he was just the sort 
of old-timer who could have. That was evident 
enough from the uncanny instinct for dramatizing 
himself which he soon afterwards developed. He 
would march pompously into my quarters when 
visitors were present or we had distinguished 
guests to dinner, snap smartly to attention, click 
his heels, clear his throat coyly and wait — wait 
until every eye and ear in the place was caught 
and recognized him as Bill Anthony before he 
spoke his piece. Sometimes I was tempted to shy 
a plate athim.... 

“Poor Bill! That dramatic instinct at last was the 
death of him. As I recall the later events, he married 


(Wide World) 
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some hero-worshiping New York society girl; in- 
evitable stormy days followed, and he had to reef 
his sails. Then, in a particularly heavy gale, their 
marriage went on the rocks. But Bill was consistent 
in his réle to the tragic curtain. When misfortunes 
swamped him, he strolled out into Central Park and 
—probably without batting an eyelid— put a 
bullet through his heart.” 

After further hesitations, Admiral Sigsbee ob- 
served, in conclusion, that Bill Anthony was not the 
only man who bore himself gallantly on the night of 
the disaster to the Maine. There were ninety-four 
other survivors; and “the conduct of most of them, 
including the wounded, was thoroughly seagoing 
and cool-headed.” Yet this private of Marines was 
the only hero who really caught and held the popu- 
lar fancy. How he did so must remain a mystery — 
unless it is simply that he was lucky enough to 
possess that “‘uncanny instinct for dramatizing 
himself.” 

Possession of this knack does not, however, 
make Bill Anthony a unique figure in the Marine 
Corps. From first to last in its history, from top to 
bottom of this small but distingué band, which in 
normal times is but a handful of men compared 
with the size of the Army or the Navy, the 
dramatic instinct is common. No one knows how 
ancient is their tradition for attention-compelling 
deeds; Brig. Gen. Smedley Butler, a typical con- 
temporary, may have inherited it in direct line of 
. ancestry from so far back as Séphanes, an Athenian 
leatherneck of the Fifth Century, B.c. 


“QOPHANES wore,” relates Herodotus, “at- 
tached to the belt which secured his breast- 
plate, an iron anchor, fastened by a brazen chain; and 
this, when he came near his enemies, he threw out,.to 
the intent that when they made their charge it might 
be impossible for him to be driven from his post. 
As soon, however, as the enemy fled, his wont was 
to take up his anchor and join in the pursuit.” 
This stunt doubtless 
endeared him mightily 
to Athenian newspaper 
correspondents and 
won him much _pub- 
licity. Thereafter, 
Greek admirals and 
generals may have been 
tempted often to shy 
plates at him. But that 
is the unhappy fate of 
Marines the world over; 
of none more so than 
our own Marines when 
their valiant resistance 
of the German on- 
slaught at Belleau 
Wood got them the 


“ike: 


bai Se 





Tomorrow, the papers will carry that laconic dispatch, ‘‘ Marines 
have landed and have the situation in hand.” 


credit in the popular mind of having “won” the late 
World War. Some two million other members of 
the A. E. F. raise shrill protest against this notion, 
and with justice—a battle of some magnitude, 
it appears, was fought later in the Meuse-Argonne. 
The Marines reply to this with a shrug of the 


shoulders and a sad smile of martyrdom. 


ERE is the nub of the matter: The Marines 
are a shade more self-conscious, a bit more 
sophisticated, than their rivals; just a trifte shrewder 
as judges of what is dramatically effective. It is not 
by mere accident that so many of the striking deeds 
and sayings which caught popular fancy in the late 
war sprang from this little band; nor that from an 
arm of the service numerically so small came most 
of the attention-catching writings about that war, 
notably ‘What Price Glory?” and “Through the 
Wheat’”’; nor that the cleverest showman on Broad- 
way — or “on the air” — is one “Roxy” Rothapfel, 
who got his first schooling in dramatic art by serv- 
ing a hitch as a corporal of Marines. To bring 
our records strictly up to date, at this very moment 
some buck private of United States Marines, who 
was number three in the rear rank only a week ago, 
may be enjoying dizzy eminence as a gendarmery 
chief in some turbulent Caribbean republic, and 
dramatizing himself to cow a hundred sullen negroes 
in a straw-thatched cantonment. If he is none too 
gentle in his methods of establishing kingly author- 
ity, his lonely situation may provide some slight 
excuse of self-defense. 

Self-defense is, in fact, the best explanation I am 
able to advance for the Marines’ frequent indulgence 
in dramatics; the instinct of self-preservation, 
in members of a minority third party, prompts 
them to their “striking deeds and sayings.” Once, 
early in its history, the Corps was disbanded; its 
existence was threatened again so late as the reign 
of Theodore the Great. Thus, the Marine Corps 


has learned by bitter experience that unless it can 
bid successfully for a 
due share of popularity 
against the Army and 
the Navy, unless it can 
capture the publicity 
necessary to attract a 
steady flow of recruits 
and wheedle appropri- 
ations from Congress, 
jealous rivals may be- 
gin to plot once more. 

Who, then, can 
blame the devil dogs 
if members of their 
tribe occasionally in- 





me dulge in anchor- 
throwing heroics like 
Sdphanes? 
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FEz, FOR A THOUSAND YEARS THE CENTER 
OF MoorIsH THOUGHT AND TRADITION 


Hostilities were resumed in the neighborhood 

of Fez with the recent Riffian attack on 

Mtioua tribes which have been under French 

rule. A French offensive in the unsubdued 

“Taza Blot” region is expected with the 
approach of dry weather 


Morocco—Land 
of Religious 
Mysteries and 
Bitter Strife 


ONE OF THE NARROW STREETS WITH ITs 
CHARACTERISTIC TRAFFIC AND PICTUR- 
: ESQUE ARCHWAYS 
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Toms oF A Hoty MAN 
Shaded by luxuriant growth which flourishes after the winter rains only to die in the summer 





, 


A Bit oF INNER GARDEN 
Filled with the fragrance of orange and pomegranate and suggesting a scene from ‘Arabian Nights” 
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THE WALL OF FEz 


Enclosing almost 250,000 Moorish Mo- 
hammedans, the orthodox population of 
“the City of a Hundred Mosques." In 
its more prosperous days, Fez had about 
90,000 dwellings and 800 mosques. Com- 


mercially, it is one of the most important 
distributing centers in Northern Africa. 
Its industries include leather goods, rugs, 
silk shawls, and red “‘ fez’’ caps. The city 
is held in high veneration by Moham- 
medans and attracts many pilgrims 


MARKET PLACE: IN FEz 


Strange sounds, strange smells, and 
stranger wares are to be found in the 
city. White-robed figures, tall, bearded, 
and proud, fill the narrow streets. The 
traffic is mostly afoot, with donkeys carry- 
ing the day’s supplies to the householder. 
The staple dish with the Moors is “‘ kouss 
kouss,” a curry consisting of barley boiled 
with meat, raisins, almonds, and olives 
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PANORAMA OF TLEMSEN 


Ancient city in one of the most fertile regions of French Morocco 





RABAT 


A Moroccan seaport under French rule, trading in olive oil, wool, and skins 
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Journalistic Poison 
By Willard Cooper 


OT the least horror of the World War was 
propaganda. This variety of Schrecklich- 
keit was not the invention of any one 

belligerent nation; it dates back to the time when 
some cave man regimented his wife’s relations to 
assist in raiding a prosperous flint and shell man 
across the valley. But during the World War mili- 
tary men and politicians learned to codrdinate prop- 
aganda with censorship, another ancient weapon. 
It is my contention that the result has been a gradual 
poisoning of journalistic society. The journalism of 
Dana and Greeley and Bennett and Bowles is 
Spurlos versenkt. 


too, each day the whole combination had visited, 
twice apiece, the mill superintendent, the mill presi- 
dent, and the union leader. 

The postwar method of covering the strike was 
far easier. The reporters still worked in combination. 
Most of them lived in the town’s best hotel, with 
their working headquarters at the local office of a 
telegraph company, where typewriters were avail- 
able — for some purpose which I never learned. Of 
the dozen men and women assigned to report the 
strike, not more than two a day ever visited any 
mill or union official; it was “unnecessary” for them 
to do so. 

Press agents, publicity di- 





In my own cubhood of 
ante bellum days, newspaper 
reporting was a trade, a pro- 
fession, and an art. A good 
reporter combined the de- 
ductive ability of a Sherlock 
Holmes with the inquisitive- 
ness of a woman and the 
skepticism of an Ingersoll. 
Occasionally, he knew how to 
write. During the war I was 
kept busy outside my pro- 
fession. When I returned 
from the war, I found that my 
profession had been simplified 
to the extent that it was no 





Newspapers have for many years set 
themselves up as guardians of the 
truth and the whole truth. Behind the 
deceits and masks of business and 
society their reporters are popularly 
supposed to go, separating reality 
from pose, sifting truth for false- 
hood. But lately, says Mr. Cooper, 
himself a newspaper man of many 
years’ experience, reporters have been 
lying down on the job, content to ac- 
cept formal ‘‘releases”’ rather than to 
dig out the news for themselves. Are 
the newspapers being lulled into un- 
guarded slumber by the activities of 

the press agent? 


rectors,even ‘‘ welfareagents,” 
had slipped in between the 
press and the leaders of both 
sides of the strike. The presi- 
dent of the mill had a secre- 
tary who was his buffer. The 
secretary was a former news- 
paper man. Twice a day he 
gave each reporter a carefully 
typewritten news “story” 
telling what the president had 
to say. A director of publicity 
did as much for the mill 
superintendent. A press agent 
did as much for the leader of 
the strikers and, inciden- 








longer anything of an art, 
and that it was very little of a 
trade. The work was being done by propagandists, 
and they were being paid, not by the newspapers 
that wanted the news, but by the people from whom 
the newspapers wanted to get the news. 

One of my first assignments after the war was to 
cover a strike, one of the disturbances that occur 
frequently in the New England textile industry. It 
was a localized strike — localized to a city where 
there had been strikes before. In the old days, the 
reporting of such a strike was hard work. Combining 
their work and their wits, all the reporters assigned 
to the story by half a dozen metropolitan news- 
papers, two or three local papers, and three large 
press associations had been barely able to do justice 
to a strike in that town. Every day men were de- 
tailed to watch pickets, to watch strike breakers, to 
attend strike meetings, to watch company officials, 
to watch: police headquarters, to watch union head- 
quarters, to ascertain, if possible, the effect of the 
strike on local retail merchants, to talk with mill and 
union officials, and to interview the rank and file in 
the union as well as the mills’ stockholders. Then, 


tally, furnished bits of “local 
color” and “atmosphere” from the picket line. At 
police headquarters, a “civilian clerk” of the chief | 
— another former reporter — furnished daily screeds 
on the activities of the police in preventing lawless- 
ness by either side. And you found out that the 
strike, miraculously enough, was in no way detri- 
mental to the local retail business — one of the 
combination of reporters was press agent for the 
Chamber of Commerce, and he supplied his gigantic 
falsehood every day for a most trifling subsidy. 


O me, the strange part of all the business was 

that none of the reporters seemed to object to it. 
Most of them, I found, were new-school reporters 
who had taken to the profession during the war. 
They were young, and oh, so innocent! 

To break that combination would have been 
dangerous for any single ambitious newspaper man. 
For one thing, he might have stimulated the crowd 
to work collectively against him just a little harder 
than usual. For another, he would have incurred the 
wrath of the various press (Continued on page 339) 
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Six Years Under the Transportation Act 


By Franklin Snow 


legislation,” following twenty-six months of 
Federal control, have caused more changes in 

the railroad situation than have occurred, perhaps, 
in any other industry in a similar period of time. 
Before the war, which means before government 


. ye years of operation under “constructive 


an outstanding event. It would be entirely unfair 


to say that the railroads held a tacit “public be 


damned” policy; but shippers were aware that 
the railroad official secretly viewed his service in 
the light of “take it or leave it,” knowing well that 
sooner or later the shippers would have to take it. 


management and _ the 
ensuing newera in trans- 
portation, the railroads 
functioned in a normal 
manner, with a select 
group of carriers report- 
ing substantial earnings 
and regularly paying 
dividends, and the rest 
of the roads struggling 
along, meeting the de- 





The Interstate Commerce Commission's decision against 
the huge Nickel Plate merger of five railroads has brought 
the question of consolidation before the public again. The 
Administration favors railroad mergers in the interests of 
economy, and it seems but a matter of time before many of 
them will be effected. Mr. Snow, a contributor upon railroad 
subjects to many leading magazines and newspapers, traces 
in this article the changes which have been brought about in 

six years’ operation of the Transportation Act 


The events which fol- 
lowed the passage of the 
Transportation Act in 
1920 constitute the high 
spots in this remarkable 
evolution in the relation 
between railroads and 
their patrons. Today, 
chairman after chair- 
man, each representing 
one of the special trade 
committees that com- 





mands of shippers with 
some reliability in ordi- 


pose a Shippers’ Advi- 





nary times, and declar- 
ing embargoes when 
the traffic caused congestion at terminals. The atti- 
tude of the shipper toward the railroads was 
generally somewhat hostile. His purpose was to 
obtain the lowest possible rates and to resist any 
applications for rate increases. Railroad managers 
were indifferent to the plight of the shippers; their 
main idea was to obtain higher rates. Neither side 
seemed to realize that mutual consideration of the 
various problems might be to the best interest of 
both. A rate hearing was usually a bitter debate 
between counsel for opposing sides. When the rail- 
roads in the East wrested a five per cent increase 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission in 191 4- 
IgIs, it was considered a signal victory. But in 
1920, increases of several times that amount were 
granted the roads, and the general attitude of the 
shippers, excepting those in the West, who are still 
bitterly antirailroad, was merely one of hopefulness 
for better service, with a frank appreciation of the 
need for higher rates if the roads were to function 
“on their own.” 

No prophet could have foreseen this remarkable 
change. Before the war, in that era of mutual in- 
difference, the railroads were nothing to the shippers 
except agencies of transportation, necessary evils 
which must be employed to move freight. The rail- 
road man regarded the shippers as an obtuse crowd 


that made exorbitant demands but were at the 


railroads’ mercy. Such a thing as a shipper’s agree- 
ing that the railroad was entitled to “compensatory 
rates,” or a railroad man’s agreeing that certain 
claims of the shipper were justified, would have been 


sory Board for a large 
group of States, rises 
and reports, ‘“‘Conditions are satisfactory; we believe 
that the carriers will be able to meet all demands 
for the next six months.” The effect is startling 
when we recall the old-time indignation meet- 
ings. Even more remarkable than the change itself 
is the pleasure manifested by both sides over this 
entente cordiale. They constantly express their 
gratification at the new attitude of mutual confidence 
and tolerance, the admirable combined effort under 
way to bring about better rail service. The shipper 
agrees that the railroads are entitled to a fair re- 
turn; the railroad man admits that the shippers 
should have satisfactory freight service and that their 
special requests should be treated with courtesy. 


5 ieee entire development has taken place so grad- 
ually, so normally, and with so little ballyhoo- 
ing that its proper significance is often lost. Only by 
comparison can it be properly evaluated. That it has 
been wholly advantageous is self-evident, since a 
codperative movement does not win favor unless’ 
both parties receive as much as they give. That is 
clearly apparent in the case of the Shippers’ Advi- 
sory Board, for the shippers, in return for rendering 
a special advisory service to the railroads, are aided 
in maintaining their own transportation service. The 
railroads, in making allies of the shippers, have put 
themselves in a position to obtain forecasts of 
traffic, information of various kinds, and assistance 
in allocating freight cars to special sections at 
special times, thus averting car shortage and 
congestion. 
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While proper freight and passenger transportation 
is the matter that chiefly concerns the nation as a 
whole, equally important developments from an 
economic standpoint have come about since the 
passage of the Transportation Act. If there has been 
a change in the attitude of the man in the street 
toward the railroads, there has been an even more 
pronounced change in the attitude of legislators. 
Not many years ago, railroads were anathema to all 
but a few broad-minded legislators. The manipula- 
tion of many properties, and the despoilation of 
several systems for the gain of special interests, had 
left a trail across the statute books which prevented 
the roads from flirting even distantly with their 
neighbors and connections. Regulations had become 
so stringent that ninety per 
cent of rail earnings and 
seventy-five per cent of their 
expenditures were directly or 
indirectly fixed by Federal — 
bodies. No carrier was per- 
mitted to effect a combination 
with another carrier when such 
a merger could in the widest 
sense be interpreted as “in 
restraint of trade,” and the 
consolidation of large and com- 
peting railroads was illegal. 
Previous attempts at merging 
rail systems, and endeavors by 
various individuals to build up 
huge systems, had antagonized 
the public and brought about 
the passage of restraining laws. 
By the terms of the Transpor- 
tation Act, the process was 
entirely reversed, and the merg- —_—Keystone) 
ing of carriers was encouraged 





SENATOR ALBERT BAIRD CUMMINS 


law which permits voluntary mergers without the 
application of compulsory features. 


HE still unsolved problems brought up by the 

Transportation Act hinge to a great extent 
upon the merger question. It is the most important 
railroad question ever before the country. Affecting 
it to a marked degree are the correlated problems of 
valuation and recapture of earnings, for unless ad- 
verse decisions are made by the Supreme Court on 
points which might readily be advanced by the 
railroads, the consolidation of railways could hardly 
be brought about by force. F. J. Lisman, New York 
banker and economist, has raised the point that 
under the Constitution a buyer cannot be forced to 
purchase at an unfair price 
anything that he does not 
want, nor can a seller be forced 
to part with his property with- 
out proper compensation. In 
as much as the valuation of the 
railways is still far from com- 
pleted, this factor might readily 
prove a deterrent to the com- 
pulsory merging of railroads as 
contemplated in the plan re- 
cently brought forth from the 
fertile and agile mind of Sena- 
tor Cummins. The fact that 
the valuations have not been 
completed leads also to the “‘re- 
capture” clause of the Trans- 
portation Act, which stipulates 
that half of the earnings over 
six per cent shall be confiscated 
by the Government to be 
loaned to needy carriers. Thus 
far, only a relatively small 


wherever benefit to the public —_His bill, now under consideration, aims to force | amount has been collected in 


was indicated. 

Perhaps if the Sherman Act 
had not been passed in the ’nineties, a series of 
normal mergers would have gone forward which 
might have resulted, today, in a few large rail sys- 
tems covering the entire country. The two hundred 
Class I railroads and nearly two thousand other 
roads would be functioning now as fifty or more 
great companies. What might have occurred makes 
interesting speculation, but the fact remains that 
this normal development was stopped. At the time, 
doubtless, there were good reasons for that, but in 
the opinion of present-day lawmakers the obstacles 
have disappeared. There is now a widely reflected 
belief in Washington that through the creation of 
huge systems vast economies will be effected. It 
is the railroad presidents, today, who urge caution 
in consolidation of the roads. Of twenty-nine rail 
executives questioned by the Railway Age, only 
seven favored changes in the present consolidation 


railroad consolidations 


this way because, since values 
have not been determined, 
there is no way of proving that the railroad in 
question is earning more than six per cent. 

Just how far public opinion has gone in the general 
attitude toward the railroads is reflected in this 
entire question of so-called surplus earnings. Prior 
to the passage of the Act of 1920 and, indeed, since 
then, few railroads have been burdened with surplus 
earnings. But with the New England divisions case, 
in which the Supreme Court upheld the decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the problem 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul became a vital issue. 
By the terms of this ruling, the New England roads 
received larger divisions of through rates from the 
trunk lines, the latter being penalized merely to 
assist weaker roads. 

This led, perhaps logically, to the Potter plan, 
devised by Mark Potter, a former railroad executive, 
member of the Interstate (Continued on page 339) 
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What the Public Really Wants 


New York has known — if failures 

of plays be the criterion — has 
won its full measure of compensation in 
the quite unexpected success of several 
important offerings. I am going to take 
Ansky’s “The Dybbuk” as an example, 
although “The Great God Brown” might 
serve almost as well. In neither case did 
the producers have any high hopes. Both 
have earned a pronounced success. 

The English version of “The Dybbuk” 
had the good fortune to fall into the hands 
of the Neighborhood Playhouse. This 
group, having the combined advantages 
of common sense, spiritual insight, a 
running sense of fun and humor, and a 
permanent company of players and scenic 
designers, decided that “The Dybbuk” 
had to be well done or not at all. Now 
“well done” in Broadway parlance means 
lavish expenditure on scenery, an all-star 
cast, and a maximum of four weeks’ in- 
tensive rehearsal. To the Neighborhood 
Playhouse it meant this: Historical re- 
search into the feeling, atmosphere, and 
beliefs of the mystical Jewish sect in 
which the play is set; scenic and costume 
designs holding to these fundamentals; a 
Russian director to assist the Neighbor- 
hood staff with his first-hand knowledge 
of the original production abroad; no all- 
star cast, but a rigid training of the 
Neighborhood’s own company till they 
achieved a perfect ensemble; and, above 
all, no less than three months of rehearsal. 
Moreover, as no one expected the produc- 
tion to be more than an artistic success, 
it was approached with a real and quite 
altruistic love of the work involved. 


O* of the most disastrous seasons 


OW did the supposedly d/asé New 

York public—the “give ’*em what 
they want” crowd — respond? Curiously 
enough, by buying out the house to ca- 
pacity nearly every performance, and by 
forcing a long extension of the original run 
planned. Now that the Neighborhood is to 
go on a definite repertory basis, the run 
will be indefinite. That has been the “ pub- 
lic’s” answer to sincerity — an answer 
that demands going several miles beyond 
the theatrical district, and otherwise 
violating the minor Broadway traditions 
of what people will do. 

Notice that there are two elements that 
have built this success — first, and ob- 
viously, the painstaking care in produc- 
tion; but second, and far less obviously, 
the choice of a play that sprang from a 
firm spiritual faith. Unless genius inter- 
venes to give pessimism the appearance 
of strength —an Ibsen, for example — 
the human hunger for faith is too great to 


By R. Dana Skinner 


be denied. You will also find faith as the 
keynote to “The Great God Brown.” If 
you think that the success of “The Green 
Hat” invalidates this principle, please 
remember that I am not speaking solely of 
supernatural faith. Many pin their faith 
on false gods — on hedonism, on self-love, 
on the romantic ideal. The point I am 





(Drex Duryea) 


Edgar Kent, Junius Matthews, and George 

Bratt in ‘‘ The Dybbuk"’—a mystic melo- 

drama of the Jewish ghetto produced at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse 


trying to make is that the purely destruc- 
tive play, or the indifferent “don’t care” 
play, no matter ‘how cleverly <written or 
staged, will not bring public response in 
the mood of today. Even Ibsen, when you 
come down to it, had faith in himself, and 
having put so much of himself into his 
plays, he could hardly fail to fascinate 
those who were — and are — immersed in 
his own problem. 


HERE is nothing radically wrong 
with the theatre public; the wrongness 
is all on the side of the managers and the 
playwrights who set up an artificial and 
nonexistent phantom public and then 
produce or write for it — the wrongness, 
too, of managers who think that the boob 
public will not detect, through feeling 
alone, the signs of careless rehearsing, 
mechanical or uninspired direction, un- 
intelligent casting, and routine acting. 
Given a good play, with an ideal or faith 
behind it, and all the elements of good 
production added in, and there is not the 
remotest danger of failure. 
Walter Hampden’s “Cyrano” revival 
is but one more excellent example. Its 


astonishing success with the public is a 
matter of history — but a history that is 
repeating itself right now. They — again 
that boob public for whom “happy end- 
ings” must be manufactured —are flocking 
to it again, glad to weep when tears have 
a little glory in them. And incidentally, 
Hampden is giving a broader and far 
more finely shaded interpretation than 
ever before. 


T last a sophisticate — this time one 
of the famous Algonquin group — 
has deserted the banners of cleverness 
to write a sincere and moving play. Marc 
Connelly’s “The Wisdom Tooth” — 
which tells of a man’s effort to find his 
own soul after New York has nearly 
crushed it out of him— must be num- 
bered among the unexpected successes. It 
has certain distressing crudities. The part 
of it which is pure fantasy or daydream is 
too logical and obvious — its symbolism 
and intent are too self-conscious to rank 
as sheer poetry. But basically it is sound, 
honest, and without specious cleverness. 
In so far as the Algonquinites represent a 
rubber-stamp attitude of cleverness, this 
indicates that Connelly himself has not 
discovered profound satisfaction in their 
complacent midst. Let’s hope he is the 
leader of a definite revolt. There are too 
many others in that group who could give 
fine things to the theatre and to the crit- 
ical world as well if they would only 
speak, just as Connelly has done, from 
their hearts. 

One of the most interesting novelties of 
the season is now going on tour, which 
perhaps gives the best of all reasons for 
trying to find out why “Carmencita and 
the Soldier” has startled its way to New 
York acclaim. Just how many weeks the 
Metropolitan could keep Bizet’s “Car- 
men” running without change is an open 
question, especially if it is poorly sung. 
But the Russians, by boldly changing the 
libretto, adapting Bizet’s score, and using 
one of the new “constructivist” stage sets 
with a reintroduction of the Greek chorus, 
have managed to make an astonishing run 
with a very poorly sung “Carmen.” The 


truth is, of course, that they have consid- 


ered it first as drama, and have presented 
it in terms of life, instead of as an all-star 
cast in costume. There is a precedent here 
for many surprising developments to 
come. There is no reason for copying the 
Russians, but there is real hope that we 
may take their gift and use it as a founda- 
tion for that drama of the near future, in 
which music, color, and action will do 
justice to the great tragic themes that be- 
long to the theatre of all time. 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


, 


Allan Poe” (Knopf) is the first of 

several new lives of that author which 
are, I understand, in preparation at the 
hands of various biographers. It is a book 
which is bound to infuriate the senti- 
mentalists who have so long been engaged 
in “rehabilitating” the character of Poe, 
ever since Griswold threw the first stone. 
Perhaps I cannot better indicate Mr. 
Krutch’s thesis and his general treatment 


A es WOOD KRUTCH’S “Edgar 


of his subject than by quoting a passage ~ 


from the chapter in which Poe’s literary 
merits are summed up: 

“In defiance of the plain evidence of the 
story of Poe’s life — the story of a man 
gradually disintegrating under the in- 
fluence of a nervous malady which finally 
conquers him — and in defiance of the 
fact that his work contains accurate 
description of various neurotic states con- 
cerning which it is difficult to believe that 
Poe could have learned otherwise than by 
experience, it has been possible for Ameri- 
can critics to maintain that he was ‘the 
creator of illusions, not the victim of 
illusions,’ and thus to stand squarely in 
the way of any true understanding of his 
work, while Baudelaire was enabled at 
the very beginning to guess the secret.” 
Quoting Baudelaire, Mr. Krutch says: 
“The ardor with which he throws himself 
into the grotesque for the love of the 
grotesque and into the horrible for the 
love of the horrible seems to me to prove 
the sincerity of his work and the accord 
between the man and the poet.” 


CS twenty years ago Emile Lau- 
vriére devoted two large tomes to the 
study of Poe as “Un Génie Morbide,”’ his 
thesis being that Poe was the degenerate 
product of alcoholic and _ tubercular 
heredity. More recently, a Dr. Robertson 
of San Francisco— whom Mr. Krutch 
refers to as “Robinson” — published a 
“psychopathic study” of Poe, the main 
point of which was that Poe was not a 
drunkard in the ordinary sense, but a very 
noble dipsomaniac. I do not know whether 
Mr. Krutch has read Lauvriére’s notorious 
work, the only book adverse to Poe 
written in France, but it seems to me that 
in Robertson and Lauvriére we find the 
point of departure for his own scholarly 
study of Poe. 

He reproaches Dr. John W. Robinson, 
alias Robertson, with making “no attempt 
to answer the most interesting and only 
really significant question: what was the 
cause of that disease. . . . If we could 
get, not at the facts, but at the cause of the 
intemperance we might at least have 
some inkling of the secret of his genius.” 





Lauvriére’s theory of heredity, one might 
think, would sufficiently explain the cause 
of Poe’s dipsomania, assuming that, if 
a man be a dipsomaniac, and if the cause 
be shown, any real addition is thereby 
made to our understanding of his genius 
— a fact which remains to be proved. Mr. 
Krutch may possibly believe that his 
book does show the cause of Poe’s in- 
temperance, but to show the fundamental 
reasons therefor is, of course, a very dif- 
ferent matter. 

Mr. Krutch is more concerned with Poe 
as a neurotic in the wider sense than with 
Poe the dipsomaniac. He holds that from 
the very first Poe’s circumstances pro- 
duced in him an extreme case of malad- 
justment. “Two conflicting streams of 
heredity, paralleled by strangely similar 
streams of experience, met to form the 
maelstrom which was the personality and 
career of Poe. Sturdy Irish blood crossed 
itself with the blood of the strolling player 
to form the man, and the education of a 
Virginia gentleman led the way to the 
career of the shabby outcast. Two in- 
herited bloods and two sets of acquired 
ideas warred within him, and it is no 
wonder if the result was chaos.” Such 
conditions, added to his alcoholic tend- 
encies, appear to me as satisfactory an 
explanation as we can hope to get of the, 
after all, not very mysterious career and 
fate of Edgar Allan Poe. 

A new book on Poe must obviously be 
built out of more substantial material, 
and Mr. Krutch, being a critic of the 
psychoanalytic school, naturally turns 
a Freudian eye upon his subject. In the 
pursuit of “psychic difficulties” he lights 
upon the sexual relations of Poe, with 
special reference to his marriage with 
Virginia Clemm. Poe took out a license to 
marry Virginia when she was only twelve, 
aad did marry her, if the dates are ac- 
curate, when she was fourteen. At no 
time was she ever a mental adult, and 
owing to her youth and subsequent illness, 
she was never anything. more to Poe 
than an adored childwife, with “all the 


unimportant purity of an undeveloped 
mind.” The marriage was “singularly in- 
complete, spiritually as well as physically.” 
She symbolized Poe’s “abnormal absorp- 
tion in purity,” which was “one of the 
outward signs of a deep-lying inhibition.” 


R. KRUTCH leaves to psychiatrists 
the question whether an inhibition 
such as Poe’s “must actually arise from a 
previous experience and a consequent 
fixation or whether it may have some 
organic cause.” With “Ulalume” before 
him he feels free to conclude that “Poe 
could not love in the normal fashion and 
the reason lay, or at least seemed to him to 
lay, in the death of some woman upon 
whom his desire had irrevocably fixed 
itself.” As this psychic or physical im- 
potence was reflected in his hectic and 
abnormal love affairs, all of which ended 
in flight, so his stories reflect the abnormal 
world which he created, “after the manner 
of neurotics . . . to fit the needs of his 
mind.” In other words, the horrors and 
the bizarre adventures which give to 
Poe’s tales their popular vogue are actually 
the perverse and Sadistic fancies of a 
diseased mind finding relief and satisfac- 
tion after the frustrations of his existence 
in the visible world about him. 

I have no space to trace this theory, 
but indicate it as the nucleus of Mr. 
Krutch’s ingenious and highly interesting 
study. He shows how this state of mind 
inevitably sent Poe off in search of such 
compensations as cipher codes, mechan- 
ical chess players, puzzles, and all “in- 
genuities which have the property of 
completely occupying the intellect without 
either engaging the passions or serving to 
remind one . . . of a world full of human 
dissonances.” And he concludes that Poe’s 
criticism is “a rationalized defence of the 
limitations of his own taste,” just as his 
art was due “to an abnormal condition 
of the nerves.” 


HE defenders of Poe, I have no doubt, 

will hasten to point out that others 
besides psychopaths have found pleasure 
in puzzles and cryptograms, that his art 
is not peculiar in being the product of 
abnormal nerves, and that his criticism is 
remarkably like that of others before and 
since in being a rationalization of the 
critic’s own limitations. None the less, 
having recently re-read a vast quantity of 
Poe literature, I am free to confess that 
Mr. Krutch’s is the only book in Eng- 
lish which, when set beside Woodberry’s 
standard life of Poe, does not seem a work 
of sentimental supererogation. It has an 
intelligent thesis intelligibly developed. 
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Success with a Question Mark 


PIG IRON. By Charles G. Norris. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


AM SMITH, the central figure — 
S you can hardly call him the hero — 
of Charles Norris’ new novel, was a 
country boy who went to the city with a 
pure heart, iron muscles, and an earnest 
intention to make good. He did make 
good. That was the trouble —and as 
Othello observes, “the pity of it!” 

Out of that pity Mr. Norris has made a 
novel that really deserves most of the 
epithets reviewers are wont to shower 
on the literary objects of their approba- 
tion. It is unquestionably gripping. It tells 
a very human story in a very human way. 
It contains some admirable and uncom- 
promising satire. And it is quite impossible 
to quarrel with the statement that the 
publishers have inscribed on the jacket. 
It is a big book, though it would be a 
better one if Mr. Norris did not occasion- 
ally tangle himself up in disconcerting 
infelicities of style. 

But “Pig Iron.” is something more than 
a fine novel, and something quite different. 
It is one more bit of evidence that 
America is growing up and applying a 
mature judgment to life on this astound- 
ing continent. Consider the epic of Sam 
Smith. Of course you recognize the 
formula. It was very popular in rural 
America in the ’nineties, and perhaps it is 
so still. It is the story — which our grand- 
parents innocently believed to be edifying 
— of “Poor Boys Who Became Famous.” 
Sam Smith is an earnest lad from an up- 
country farm. He lives with relatives who 
are pious in the worst sense of that 
abused word. He falls into temptation in 
the great city — said temptation taking 
the form of a little song, some wine, but 
principally a chorus girl out of a job. 
He escapes from temptation mainly be- 
cause the temptation goes off with a cheap 
road company. And he redeems himself 
by reorganizing a hardware business, buy- 
ing a nail factory, marrying his employer’s 
daughter, war profiteering, and making 
millions. 


T this point the tales of the poor boys, 
whoused to be so uniformly good and 
depressingly successful in those highly 
moral novels of other days, were wont to 
come to an abrupt halt — with perhaps a 
few edifying observations by the author. 
But Mr. Norris’ way of filling in the good 
old familiar framework is quite different 
— and he takes the one step further which 
the old and edifying taletellers would 
never have dreamed of taking. 
Marrying your employer’s daughter, it 


A Review by John Bakeless 


appears, may provide an opportunity to 
rise in the iron trade, but it is a dubious 
blessing all the same. Mr. Norris carries 
us on into the life of S. Osgood Smith, 
millionaire and man about town, bored to 
death with children he cannot understand 
and a wife afflicted by social ambition. 
He makes millions and gives them away 
to colleges and missionaries. He buys a 
yacht, an expensive motor, and a country 
place. But he doesn’t get much fun out of 





(Courtesy E. P. Dutton ¢ Co.) 
CHARLES G, Norris 


it — and his digestion is undeniably bad. 
His children — you remember how in the 
success books they invariably prop their 
parents’ declining years — are alternately 
a source of puzzlement and vexation. 
Sam Smith was a likable enough cub. 
S. Osgood Smith is that wearisomely 
familiar type—a man who has made 
money and is thereafter perfectly useless 
to himself and everybody else. Success ap- 
pears to consist mainly of dust, ashes, and 
a bad digestion. The last state of S. Osgood 
Smith is a great deal worse than the first 
state of Sam Smith. 

“Pig Iron” is a bitter satire of the 
old success novel, with the consecrated 
formula standing on its head. The pious 
relatives turn out to be bilious bigots, the 
unctuous parson a windbag. What they 
regard as Sam’s “fall” is something very 
like disinterested idealism. At least, it is 
the one generous episode of his career; 
and it is the godly relatives who prevent 
its turning into a passably happy marriage. 

This mildly relentless readiness to look 
about on the American scene and ask 
bold, embarrassing, and fundamental 


questions is what gives a good deal of 
modern Yankee writing its chief value. 
Mr. Norris places on the title page of 
“Pig Iron” Webster’s definition of that 
useful but unlovely metal: “A casting run 
directly from the smelting furnace into 
troughlike molds.” And he quietly implies 
his doubts whether the American mold 
is not perhaps a little too troughlike, 
whether the successful have really suc- 
ceeded — whether the game is worth the 
electric light company’s charge for the 
current. 


LL this is part of a new tendency 
among American writers to regard 
the American scene with a wild surmise 
that darkens into deep suspicion. The 
method began almost contemporaneously 
with the success books themselves; but its 
early practitioners never dared to be the 
pitiless observers or fearless reporters of 
their conclusions that they have of late be- 
come. You can see the tendency clearly 
enough in Howells, James, or Henry 
Adams. But Howells was a very mild 
gentleman; James gave up and went to 
Europe; Adams kept most of his ideas 
to himself. 

Nowadays we have the uproarious Mr. 
Mencken laying vigorously about him — 
wrong half the time but always salutary. 
We have the coolly detached novels of 
Mr. Lewis — an etcher who is not sparing 
with his acid. Even the popular stage is 
growing critical. And thanks to Mr. Norris, 
we may add “Pig Iron” to the list. 
Fortunately — both for us and for his 
story — Mr. Norris has chosen characters 
who in no way depart from the men and 
women we see about us. We have known 
dozens of Sam Smiths in our day; here 
and there we have been brought face to 
face with the detached, perplexed type of 
which S. Osgood Smith is but one in 
many. “Pig Iron” is a none-too-pleasant 
commentary upon the world we live in 
and the result is all to the good. Its 
satire, its disillusionment, its undeniable 
pathos will not be the less effective be- 
cause they are translated into terms 
which the life about us has already 
defined. 


HE American writer is beginning to 

survey the American scene for himself. 
He is taking the rosy glass out of one eye 
and the European glass out of the other. 
It is a great benefit to his vision. It is a 
genuine boon to American literature. But 
it is going to be highly uncomfortable for 
this erring continent if the process con- 
tinues. Which is, after all, just as well. 
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New Books 1n Brief Review 


Heloise and Abelard. By George Moore. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. 2 vols. 
$5.00. 

ONE who takes up these volumes 

can read a page without becoming 
aware of the simplicity of diction with 
which they are constructed—simplicity 
born of a true art and calculated to ex- 
press to perfection the character of a more 
elementary age. One is rapidly absorbed 
by the story of the lovers, Heloise and 

Abelard, so sublime and so agonizing, 

which has withstood the forgetfulness 

of eight centuries; the gleemen and the 
courts of love are re-created and the phil- 
osophical and theological bickerings are 
terribly real. Even the undoubtedly 
bawdy passages give to the sensual ele- 
ments of the story little if any more prom- 
inence than is necessary to its integrity. 

They fall into place naturally in the great 

sweep of a refined style treating of a pro- 

found and tragic romance which leaves 
the reader with a sense of reverence that 
passion could be so sublime. 


*x**e KK * 


A Thousand and One Nights of Opera. By 
Frederick H. Martens. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. $3.50. 


N entirely new scheme of arrangement 
has been followed by Mr. Martens 
in his encyclopedic listing of operas and 
ballets. Instead of the usual alphabetical 
catalogue, he has divided his work into 
a dozen such chapters as “The Orient,” 
“The Glory That Was Greece,” “The 
Cycles of Legend,” “The Renaissance 
and the Reformation,” carefully placing 
under each heading all of the pieces which 
he feels to be important. Many of the 
little-known works of great masters are 
included as are some of the greater works 
of little-known writers. Some 1,500 operas 
and ballets are discussed, and their stories 
told, with the date of each first per- 
formance and other information helpful 
in a catalogue of this sort. The book 
should prove a valuable aid to all lovers 
of music drama. 


* * Kk K * 


All the Sad Young Men. By F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Sons. $2.00. 


IKE most of Scott Fitzgerald’s books, 
this collection of short stories may 

be read with mingled feelings— mingled 
because as a writer he combines so many 
contradictory traits. He “likes things 
complicated.” He puts life into his 
stories and misdirects it into passing 
effects. These effects may please him, but 


often they detract from the sincerity 
and interest of what he has to tell. 
The combination of fantasy, realism, 
satire, and delightful originality which 
characterizes his sad young men is not 
always a happy one. Scott Fitzgerald 
has been with us since his college days 
—a nice little boy spoiled by a false 
environment. His youth has always been 
a justification of his imperfections. Now 
he is branching out into wider fields. He 
has written a book in which each story 
is different from the other, yet all of 
them are equal, if not superior, to any- 
thing that has come from his facile pen. 


** * * * 


English Song Book. Collected and edited 
by Harold Scott. New York: Robert 
M. McBride & Co. $3.50. 


R. SCOTT has collected some of the 
songs sung during the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries in the concert 
halls, clubs, and eating houses of England. 
A few are well known, more are unfamiliar 
to the average music lover, but all are 
provided with the air to which the song 
was warbled. A short essay at the begin- 
ning gives some account of the history of 
the English song and explains the ex- 
traordinary variety of form in which it is 
found. A useful book. 


* * * *K * 


Representative Plays. By J. M. Barrie. 
With an introduction by William 
Lyon Phelps. New York: Charles 
Scribners’ Sons. $1.60. 


HIS collection brings together in a 

single volume some of the best of 
Barrie’s plays. As is inevitable with “se- 
lections,” there will be some disappoint- 
ment among enthusiasts for particular 
plays who find their favorites omitted; but 
in general, the collection seems a good 
one. “Quality Street,” “The Admirable 
Crichton,” “What Every Woman 
Knows,” “Dear Brutus,” “The Twelve 
Pound Look,” and “The Old Lady Shows 
Her Medals” are the editors’ choice and, 
taken all in all, they form a pretty com- 
plete indication of Barrie’s ability as a 
dramatist. For the introduction by Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, this reviewer can find 
little praise. It seems the place for a brief 
biographical statement and a frankly 
critical estimate of Barrie’s playwriting 
ability, using the plays included in the 
volume as illustrations. Instead, Dr. 
Phelps devotes much space to dispelling 
the notion that Barrie is a sentimentalist 
and in proving, because he once stated his 
belief that Pinero’s “Iris” was the best 
play he had ever (Continued on page 340) 
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The Oxford Book of English Prose. 


Chosen and Edited by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. 

“It is filled with good things, old 
friends and new, and everywhere 
gives evidence of the fine discrimina- 
tion that the editor showed in his 
Book of English Verse. It has a real 
place; it is a book to have at one’s 
bedside or for rainy days, not a collec- 
tion of specimens for tracing the de- 
velopment of prose or for studying 
individual writers, but for delight, for 
the sheer joy of reading alluring or 
interesting bits of prose, many of 
which are all too little known.”— 
Professor R. D. Havens. Price, cloth, 
$3.75; India paper, cloth, $4.25. 


Keats and Shakespeare—A Study 


of Keats’ Poetic Life from 1816 
to 1820. By J. Middleton Murry. 


“Seldom enough does a critical study 


_ come into our hands so full of eager- 


ness and life that we are anxious to 
delay not a moment before imparting 
the news of it to the world of read- 
ers. Mr. Murry’s new book, how- 
ever, is undeniably such a study.” — 
New York Times. Price $4.75. 


The Usages of the American Con- 


stitution. By H. W. Horwill. 
“Herbert W. Horwill has opened a 
broad road through a constitutional 
region which no previous writer has 
so systematically explored... . It 
fills an important place.” —New York 
Times. Price $3.50. 


An Economic History of England, 


1066-1874. By Charlotte M. 
Waters. 

“The plan in this book is to take pic- 
tures of our nation at intervals of 
about 200 years, noting the changes 
and trying to see what has brought 
them about.” Price $3.25. 


Spiritual Values in Adult Educa- 


tion. By Basil A. Yeaxlee. 
“These volumes comprise the most 
detailed study of Adult Education 
which has yet been made. Two vol- 
umes. Price $8.75. 


The Northern Tribes of Nigeria. 


By C. K. Meek. P 
“These volumes are a fine example 
of recording with skill and care a 
‘culture which embraces ten million 
people and over two hundred and 
fifty different tribes and covers an 
area of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand square miles.’ Mr. Meek has 
done his work systematically, mod- 
estly, and competently, and in a fine 
spirit of scientific candor. The books 
are profusely illustrated with photo-* 
graphs and contain excellent maps.” 
—The Independent. Two volumes. 
Price $12.00. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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What the World Is Doing 


during a memorable struggle in the 

French Chamber of Deputies, the 
Government of ARIsTIDE Brianp, which 
had held office since November 27, 1925, 
was defeated on a vote of 
confidence and resigned. 
The debate in the Chamber 
was upon the ever-difficult matter of 
finances. On February 16, the Chamber 
had passed a finance measure which was 
sent to the Senate. But instead of allowing 
for the 4,000,000,000 francs which Fi- 
nance Minister Paut Dovumer stated 
were necessary to balance the budget and 
carry the expenses of the Government, it 
contained taxation of but 1,600,000,000 
francs. The Senate, after some discussion, 
put back most of the clauses which had 
been stricken out in the Chamber and 
sent the bill back. Then began the struggle 
to force it past the various blocs which 
make manceuvring in France’s lower 
house such a difficult matter. Amendment 
after amendment was defeated by one 
group or another, but each time the Gov- 
ernment remained intact after a vote of 
confidence. However, when Finance Min- 
ister DouMeR mounted the tribune to 
defend the proposed tax upon sales, 
stronger opposition met his claims for 
support. The vote on the measure was 
made one of confidence in the Govern- 
ment and the measure lost, 274 to 221. An 
entire night had been consumed in the 


en 
‘ y 


Beer on the morning of March 6, 


Briand’s 
Defeat — 


(Keystone) 


Edited by Stewart Beach 





(Keystone) 
ARISTIDE BRIAND 


For the ninth time he has become Premier 
of France 


final struggle. M. Brianp gathered his 
Ministers about him and left the Chamber 
at 6.30 A.M. 

But with a few hours for more consid- 
ered thought, France realized that in 
voting out M. Brianp she had upset the 
international situation at Geneva. M. 
BrianD, after giving his resignation to 
M. DovumercuE, left for Geneva to spend 
Sunday in conference with the heads of 





The Roosevelts under “‘ fire’ as the S. S.‘‘ Berengaria ” pulled into New York Harbor. They re- 
turn from big-game hunting in Africa with valuable specimens for the Field Museum in Chicago 


other Governments who had convened for 
the League Assembly meeting. There, it 
immediately appeared, 
things would rest, without 
the admission of Germ 
to the League, until France straight. 
ened out her political difficulties and ge. 
lected a new Premier and Foreign Min. 
ister. Accordingly, on March 9, after 
offering the premiership to Epovarp 
Herriot, leader of the Radical Socialists 
and president of the Chamber, President 
DoumeErGuE requested M. Briann to take 
again the head of France’s political for. 
tunes,- with the portfolio of Forej 
Affairs which he has held since Paw, 
PaInLeEvE’s first premiership last year, 
M. Briann reluctantly accepted the post 
which seemed inevitable, and the new 
ministry was formed. But four changes 
occur from the set-up of the first Briann 
ministry last November. Raout Prrer 
has succeeded Senator Paut Dovumer as 
Finance Minister, Lours MAtvy becomes 
Minister of the Interior in place of 
CamILLtE Cuautemps, Lucien Lamov- 
REAX takes the post of Public Instruction 
formerly held by Epovarp De apirr, 
and Pierre Lavat, right-hand man of M. 
BrianpD in the Chamber, becomes Minis- 
ter of Justice in place of René Renouir. 
What success this slightly revamped 
line-up will have in wheedling enough 
money to run the Government out of a 


—and 
Return 


recalcitrant Chamber, let alone balance _ 


the budget, remains to be 

Doubts seen. France faces an even 
more serious situation than she did last 
month. May is a month of heavy matu- 
rities of internal bonds, and unless the 
Deputies see fit to discard individualist, 
or bloc, programs for one which meets the 
situation by compromise, it is difficult to 
see what Brianp can do now. Between 
Chamber and Senate a real deadlock 
exists. The upper house, with its strong 


Right complexion, refuses to accept the - 


program of the Socialist Chamber— 
though, to give the Senate its due, it has 
not yet been given the opportunity of 
passing upon a truly Socialist finance 
measure, because the Deputies have never 
been able to agree among themselves 
upon the way in which they desire to meet 
the country’s financial obligations. Pre- 
mier Briann faces a difficult task. — 
Meanwhile, Geneva awaits impatiently 
the return of M. Brranp as official head 0 
France. Until he comes back, it 1s €X- 
tremely doubtful if any action upon 
‘ admitting Germany to the 
ameninies League of Nations will go 
forward, and that means, too, that the 
question of enlarging the Council will also 
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(Keystone) 


Dr. ALES HRDLICKA 


His exhaustive studies in anthropology prove 
that the development of a strictly American 
type of man has reached the point in the 
older American stock where it is clearly 


distinguishable from people of other 


nationalities 


have to wait. Germany is adhering to her 
previously expressed opinion that she 
signed the Locarno pacts under certain 
conditions, one of them being that she was 
to be admitted to the League of Nations 
and given a seat on the Council. But, says 
Germany, if other nations are given per- 
manent seats upon the Council, the situa- 
tion will be not at all the same that she 
had comprehended at Locarno. France is 
still eager to find seats for Poland and 
Spain, while China and Brazil also de- 
mand places. 

In 1920, when the Council came into 
being, together with the League, it con- 
sisted of eight members, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Japan holding perma- 
nent seats, Belgium, Brazil, 
Greece, and Spain holding 
nonpermanent seats. In 1922, the number 
of nonpermanent seats was increased to 
six. China supplanted Greece, and Swe- 
den and Uruguay took the new places. 
In 1923, Czechoslovakia was elected by 
the Assembly to succeed China. Since 
1923, there have been no changes. Now, 
however, the inclusion of Germany as a 
permanent member is said to upset the 
balance which has existed up to this time. 
Apparently, there was never any idea in 
the minds of those who took part in draw- 
ing up the League Covenant that the 
composition of this body should not be 
altered. But objection is found, in the 
Present instance, to the jockeying for 
Position simply to hold a balance of 
power, 

May 15 has been generally agreed upon 
as the new date for the preliminary con- 
ference upon the limitation of arms 


History 


which is being fostered by the League. 
The meeting was postponed from Feb- 

: ruary 1$ with the stipulation 
eens, ae del be held not 
later than May 15. President Coo.ipcE 
has recalled ALaAnson B. Hovucurton, 
Ambassador to Great Britain, and Hucu 
Gipson, Minister to Switzerland, ap- 
parently with a view to discussing the 
causes of the postponement and to confer 
upon the position which the American 
delegates to the preliminary conference 
should take. 

The Mexican situation is still trouble- 
some, and on March 6 Senator Norris 
offered a resolution directing the State 
Department to furnish the Senate with 
the correspondence between 
this Government and Mex- 
ico upon the alleged con- 
fiscatory and retroactive clauses of the 
new land and petroleum laws. The resolu- 
tion was adopted, and it seems probable 
that in the near future the public will 
have data for judging the merits of 
both the Mexican and American cases. 
So far, the public statement of AARON 
Saenz, Mexican Foreign Minister, giving 
his reasons for believing that the laws in 
question were neither retroactive and 
confiscatory, nor violative of the agree- 
ment entered into by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in 1923 when recognition was 
granted to President Osrecén’s Govern- 
ment, and Secretary KELLoco’s brief re- 
joinder that in his opinion the explanation 
offered was not satisfactory, have been the 
only inkling the public has had of the 
points involved in the dispute. President 
Ca.tes of Mexico has given the added as- 
surance that the laws, in practice, would be 


Mexican 
Troubles 


neither retroactive nor confiscatory, but 
this has not been deemed satisfactory by 
the State Department. No indication has 
been given of Mr. KELLoco’s next move. 

The expulsion of alien religious teachers 
from Mexico has also been the subject of 
comment in Congress, and Representative 
Boy an of New York has offered a resolu- 

__,. tion directing Secretary 
——  Kettocc to furnish the 
exico : 
House of Representatives 
with any data he may have upon the sub- 
ject. Secretary KEtocc cites three cases 
that have been brought to his attention 
involving expulsion orders issued by the 
Mexican Government, but in all three 
cases, the orders for closing the schools 
involved had been revoked, ke stated, pro- 
viding the foreigners refrained from actual 
teaching themselves. 

Dr. Aes Hroticxa, anthropologist of 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, announced on March 6 the defining of 
an “American type.” Since 1910, Dr. 
Hrouicka has been examin- 
ing and measuring Ameri- 
cans whose ancestors have 
been in this country for at least three 
generations. As a result, he has reached 
certain conclusions which he expects to 
include in a forthcoming work entitled 
“Old Americans.” The typical American’s 
“main characteristics are, in general, 
frankness, openness, yet shrewdness, en- 
ergy and persistence, with, in general, but 
little sentimentality or affectation and 
relatively few extremes, except perhaps in 
industrial, financial, and occasionally in 
religious endeavors. This type, contrary to 
recent unscientific belief, is not Nordic; it 
is not even nearer to Nordic than it is to 


American 
Discovered 





(Keystone) 


THE V-1. AMERICA’S LARGEST AND NEWEST SUBMARINE 


She has just passed availability tests off Block Island, including a dive below the 200-foot level, 
with nothing but a few cracked compartments to enliven a peaceful descent 
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they had been appointed. In the Senate 
on March 6, Senator Rosinson of Ar- . Jor 
kansas, Democratic floor 
Tariff —_jeader, introduced a resolu- FLORI D A 5 SAF EST r 
Commission ,. : ° 
Assailed tion, calling for the Finance INVESTMENT ts, Wl 
Committee to investigate the the diurt 
Commission, especially its administration Shares in its old-established which, af 
of Section 315 of the Fordney-McCumber Building and Loan Associations news vale 
Act, which embodies the flexible tariff ae combinati 
clauses. Senator Rosinson criticized the and Loan Association and invest in its ca to the pre 
Administration’s action in seeming to re- ene point-blan 
tain the bipartisan character of the Com- shots 
mission while actually destroying it by RETURNS 8% WITH from plug 
appointing Democrats who favor high 100% SECURITY quarreling 
tariff. He also reiterated Senator Norris’ Setteiiiaini crap game 
criticism that President Coo.mpcE has hows mention cn fal Gal ae The me 
required appointees to write their resigna- Subject to Supervision and Examination of dare say, 
tions before assuming seats, these resig- he Soenpeneier a6 Che Siete fe. ae ee, © 
nations to be accepted at any time by the largest Inland city. fnece cisees werge's | Ball the imy 
Chief Executive. water in the State; in Polk County, the either sid 
Considerable interest is attached to the asnbinanniieesaumininentatiict: “statemen 
H announcement that the American Profes- er sane ngpe 9 pesca John L. L 
. sional Football League is now being pn - , “interview 
wan a dia formed. Its promoters are “ Rep” GRANGE, ne sieigionaibeppnes: from the 
After a two months’ lecture tour in the United “Pro” famous ein of ‘Iili- LAKELAND BUILDING AND has oe : 
States, he goes to Italy to begin preparations me eee ee LOAN ASSOCIATION . 
for the Arctic trip, which he plans to make in Cuartes C. Pye. Ten Those St 
a dirigible with Lincoln Ellsworth large cities will be included in the League. BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA at all like 
Wi.u1am H. Epwarps, better known as used to ge 
the Alpine. Like the British, it is aninter- “‘Brc Brii,” has accepted the presidency All this 
mediate type.” Dr. Hrpuickxa’s typical of the League. GranceE, himself, will direct between th 
American is taller than the other white the New York team, and while the com- our indust 
races, with “on the average, a medium _ plement of the League is still incomplete, to a censo 
pigmentation of the hair, with scarcity of applications have been received from a HOODWINKED giants alot 
adult blonds and near absence of blacks; number of large cities. Each team will censors. 1 
by prevalently mixed eyes or light ones, play fifteen games, the season beginning JUSTICE Every gov 
showing more or less of a brown admix- immediately after the close of the World’s ington ha: 
ture; by an inclination, especially in Series. Schedules will call for two games Facts concerning alleged Maine sta 
youth, to sinewy slenderness, and by other each week. Third Degree Methods State publ 
features.” Dr. Hrpuicxa believes that On Sunday morning, March 7, between By mail, $2.60 and the fe 
this older type, however, is bound to eight o’clock and noon, New York lei- se 1 seven othe 
suffer changes, because it is distinctly a surely talked of “cabbages and kings” E. M. WHITE, Trustee novelists. s 
minority member of our civilization. A with London. The radio telephone over 406 Columbian Building interviews 
“neo-American” will develop, more in- which the conversations were Washington, D. C. board thet 
clined to stoutness, but in general not oad Maan” held was located in the tele- The moc 
differing greatly from the old American. phone headquarters of the tate, howe 
Capt. Roatp AmunpsENn, Norwegian American Telephone and pret Com- ba is hal 
explorer, sailed from New York on the pany at 24 Walker Street, while in London ee perhaps, 1s 
Rowgerin, March 6, to assume charge of the British Post Office was used. New iateiagianags: | eh 
the dirigible flight across the Pole which York auditors said that the hearing was as nally 
' : expects will take offearly good as on local service; Londoners said it 8 HYGIENE OF SEX § reporter to 
—- in May. Captain Amunp- was much better than they were accus- 8 as Se ee § for his cit 
* sen, according to a New  tomed to. Since 1923, tests have been go- Fen ge understandable =. of 
York Times dispatch, corrected erroneous ing on between Great Britain and the g oe questions truthfaly § ff such a con: 
reports that his expedition would use United States, but this was the first public g current of sensual appeal. san 00g § myself. As 
Spitsbergen as its base. Svalbord has been demonstration, arranged to synchronize g otie teas Gah hoe, ¢ drynursing 
chosen as the base. Captain Amunpsen with the fiftieth anniversary of the grant- | @ Present edition limited. Order at once. § around this 
conferred, before sailing, with Rosert A. ing of BEL1’s basic patent on the telephone. 8 Price $1.68 accused, b 
Pore, who organized the expedition which Words were first carried across the Atlan- 8 THE WILLIAMS AND § America, o 
will be headed by the round-the-world _ tic by radio telephone in 1915, but recep- | § WILKINS COMPAN Y § Bf Half of my 
flyers, Lieut. Lerch Wape and Lieut. tion was bad at that time and only a g 229 East Mt. Royal Ave. Baltimore, Maryland from asking 
H. H. Ocpen. The two expeditions have small percentage of the conversations | Q@wewrwrwrwrwrOwrwrorworocod F ‘uns. He Wi 
promised to aid each other should either could be understood. Under constant ex- might easil 
become endangered. perimentation, however, reception is im- : . an adroit « 
Now that the Federal Trade Commis- _ proving. Hearing is tested by reading lists 8 % Our First MorigegeeandCoeea missions m 
sion is out of the limelight for the time of unconnected words. The number of O net 8%, secured by impro Yet no 1 
being, attacks upon the Tariff Commission _ these words correctly heard by the other | Tampa real estate; guaranteed by — Pt thre 
have begun again. Earlier in the session, _ listener, 3,500 miles away, is the index of | tion with $800,000 paid capital and surpl Wrote m\ 
Senator Norris of Nebraska took up the conditions. At present, it is said that go Write for information and booklet. station. I n 
cudgels against its members, stating that out of 100 words can be heard in winter | FLORIDA MORTGAGE, TITLE & BONDING C0. ff vhere busi 
they failed to serve the purpose for which and about 60 out of 100 in summer. Box 2233, Tampa, Florida perous as t 
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Journalistic Poison 
(Continued from page 329) 


ts, who would have shut him off from 
the diurnal supply of communiqués, 
ghich, after all, possessed considerable 
news value. So nobody ever broke the 
combination. Nobody got close enough 
to the president of the company to ask 
int-blank if it were true that recent 

hots from the mill yard had come 
from plug-ugly strike breakers who were 

quarreling among themselves over a 
crap game. . ‘ 

The method of reporting that strike, I 
dare say, is typical. You will remember, 

haps, that during the recent coal strike 
all the important information divulged on 
ther side was given out in prepared 
“statements.” Interviewing men like 
John L. Lewis was difficult. Most of the 
“interviews” read like this: “Conyng 
fom the conference, Mr. Lewis said he 
has nothing to say at the time, but would 
ivea statement to the press a little later.” 
Those “statements to the press< are not 
at all like the statements that pS si s 
used to get. 

All this business of putting a bulway 
between the greats and the near greats of 
our industrial life and the press amounts 
toa censorship. And it is not industrial 
giants alone who have their press-agent 
censors. Politicians have them, too. 
Every government department at Wash- 
ington has at least one. The State of 
Maine started a fashion by creating a 
State publicity bureau a few years back, 
and the fashion is sweeping over forty- 
seven other States. Even visiting British 
novelists. sometimes present typewritten 
interviews to the ship-news reporters who 
board their vessels at quarantine. 

The modern press agent does not hesi- 
tate. however, to seek free advertising. 
That is half his job. But that side of him, 
pethaps, is less obnoxious, because free 
advertising is often good news. 

I finally reached the conclusion that a 
reporter today is nothing but a go-between 
for his city editor and an endless suc- 
ession of press agents. Having reached 
such a conclusion, I became a press agent 
myself. As such, I acquired guilt. I recall 
drynursing a famous European general 
around this country. My general had been 
accused, by a certain racial element in 
America, of oppression and persecution. 
Half of my job was to prevent reporters 
fom asking the general about the accusa- 
tions. He was a hot-headed old fellow and 
might easily have exploded in the face of 
an adroit cross-examiner. Damaging ad- 
missions might have resulted. 

Yet no reporter ever interviewed him, 
&cept through typewritten sheets which 
I wrote myself and passed out at every 
station. I must admit that in small towns, 
where business is not generally so pros- 
petous as to afford a director of publicity 





for every important factory, the reporters 
sometimes showed an embarrassing curi- 
osity. But it was always easy to wheedle a 
reporter away from his ambition with a 
bottle of Scotch, and finally, when he had 
become thoroughly mellow, to satisfy him 
with a “hand-out.” The “hand-out,” be 
it known, is the press agent’s euphemism 


‘for the official communiqué which he pre- 


sents to every reporter who seeks in- 
formation from his employer. While 
traveling, most great men see to it that 
their press agents are well equipped with 
“hand-outs.” There is always a brief 
biography of the great man, for example, 
and there are advance copies of any 
speeches that he has planned to make, and 
generally a stereotyped interview, which 
adroitly dodges annoying questions while 
seeming to answer the worst that any 
reporter could devise. 

Yes, my erstwhile profession of report- 
ing is decadent, to say the least. Every- 
where you hear city editors lamenting the 
passing of the old-time reporter. No 
wonder the old-time reporters are passing! 
Those of them who are not now city 
editors, or who didn’t stay in the Army, 
are press agents. 





Six Years Under the Trans- 
portation Act 
(Continued from page 331) 


Commerce Commission, and present co- 
receiver of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. Mr. Potter proposes that a rate in- 
crease of five per cent among the Western 
roads be pooled. Weak roads, by his plan, 
would receive sums in proportion to their 
failure to earn the “fair return,” the 
richer roads contributing. The nation’s 
attitude toward this proposition has not 
been definitely determined, but there ap- 
pears to be little favorable sentiment. 
While a precedent probably exists in the 
New England divisions case, the draw- 
backs are quite apparent. Reverting again 
to the uncompleted valuations, the more 
prosperous roads can correctly state that 
their earnings are not yet at a figure equal 
to the “fair return” promised — but not 
guaranteed — them in the Act. Therefore, 
it can be reasoned, until valuations are 
completed, the percentage of such roads’ 
earnings cannot be computed accurately 
and the amount due from them to their 
weaker brethren cannot be ascertained. 
Further, the practice of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul brings up the question of effi- 
ciency in management. 

Take the case of a carrier which, 
through superior operating efficiency, 
aided perhaps by large sums invested in 
the property, earns a relatively high re- 
turn. The carrier is promptly penalized by 
having a portion of its earnings confis- 
cated. These moneys are turned over to a 
railroad which is impoverished either be- 
cause it is not up to par physically, which 
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Half price —, Winter Sale 





To make room for spring stock we 
must sacrifice goods that should sell 
at much higher prices, as— 


| 

A mixture of rare Gladiolus that 

] includes such sorts as E. J. Shaylor, 

| vem a Norton, Mary Fennell, and 
se Ash. 

| 


50 for $1.00 or 100 for $1.50 


THREE $1.00 BARGAINS 


Chrysanthemums, 2 year old 
clumps, all colors, $1.00. 


| 
) 

| 

| 

) 

mae tts | 
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) 

) 

| 

| 

| 
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Canna Bulbs, all the new shades, 
assorted, 12 for $1.00. 


Peonies, all colors (3 to 5 eyes) 4 for 
$1.00 or 12 for $2.50. 


l Or we will send the entire Bargain 
/ List — 50 Gladioli, 4 Peonies, and 
] 12 each Dahlias, Cannas, and Chrys- 
anthemums, for $4.00. 

- 


All post paid. 
ATCO FLORAL GARDENS 
ATCO, N. As 
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CLEARANCE SALE 


‘ ee Darwin Tulips, 100 for $1.50, 1,000 
‘or $10. 

Get a lot of Narcissus, as none will be im- 
ported next year. Single or double, 100 for $2, 
1,000 for $15. Mail orders postpaid. 


HOLLY BULB FARMS = Mount Holly, N. J. 











LAKE CHAMPLAIN ICE FISH 


Send one dollar for two pounds of these 
wonderful fish. Shipped one hour after 
being caught to any address, postpaid. 
JAMES & JAMES, on Lake Cham- 
plain, Port Henry, N. Y. 














Coat of Arms 


American Families entitled to Coat of 
Arms. Done with correct Heraldic skill, 
with or without frame. 

The General Armory Company 
511 Peoples Bank Bldg., Zanesville, Ohio 


GENEALOGIST 


Records Searched Family Lines Traced 
HOWARD D. FRENCH 


9 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Member New England Historic Genealogical Society 











ROSICRUCIAN MYSTERY TEACHINGS by mail; 
exclusive monthly lessons in psychology, spiritual 
science, mysticism, insuring health, success, mastery. 
Enroll on voluntary su Pption plan. Free booklet. 
Society of Rosicrucians, Inc., Dept. I, 420 City Hall 








Station, New York. 








Composite character delineations 
from birth date, handwriting and your full name. 
Two questions answered * One dollar. 
AURO, 5 East 57th Street, » New York City 
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At Half Price 
THE STORY OF JESUS 
by 


Ethel Nathalie Dana 


ay 


The volume contains forty paintings 
by Giotto, Fra Angelico, Duccio and 
other Primitives reproduced in four 
colors and gold. It is known everywhere 
as the most beautifully illustrated and 
printed story of Jesus that has been pub- 
lished. A number of copies were soiled in 
printing. It may be only one or two 
pages, but as they cannot be offered as 
perfect copies at the regular price of 
$17.50, they may be had, while they last, 
at $9.25, delivered free. 


MARSHALL JONES CO. 


212 Summer Street Boston 

















THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We publish limited first editions in attractive format. 
Out this fall — The Enchanted Garden, by John Erskine. 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded 
person. Just say you are in k 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 








GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


is known throughout the world. 
Booklovers far and near draw on its evet- 
changing stores of Rare Books, Prints, and 
Autographs. Catalogues mailed on request. 
When in Boston Browse in Goodspeed’ s 
5-a Parx Srreer & 9-a AsHBuRrTON Pace 














RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
Send Them to DepartmentI _ Tel. Hay. 1600 


The Passs™ Boston, sass. 


14 Beacon Street v¢ Near tae State House 








The Whole Bible 
Thirty-one volumes, vg in case with adjust- 
able leather cover. Cloth bound, good print, 18 
maps. Price, postpaid, $2. 
Sample volume, five cents 


Elizabeth Merriam, 102 Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 














ENT THE NEW BOOKS, FICTION 
and non-fiction, nominal fees. Sent by 
parcel post (special return carton) anywhere in 
the United States. Send for book list and rates. 
Morrison Library, founded 1913. 179 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


THE REAGIL BOOK PLAN OFFERS 


Books AT 40% To 60% DISCOUNT. 


Send to-day for Bargain Catalog of History, 
Travel, Adventure, Sets, Children’s Books, etc. 
Also ask for special free book offer. 

Tue React. Co., INc., 120 W. 32nd St., New Yorx Crry. 








reduces its earning power, or because it is 
not economically administered, or because 
it operates in a section where traffic is not 
large. The practice of taking money from 
the rich to give to the poor may have 
something to commend it, but there are 
few persons who can conceive of the 
equity of taking the earnings produced by 
the investments of one group of security 
owners and donating them to another 
group. The intricate process of accounting 
involved, even though not insurmount- 
able, the above-mentioned lack of a def- 
inite valuation upon which to compute 
earnings, and the injustice done to stock- 
holders in confiscating their earnings, all 
combine to produce one of the most 
delicate questions arising under the Trans- 
portation Act. What effect this step, if 
undertaken, would have on the future 
efforts of strong roads to raise capital is 
another point worthy of note. That there 
is a tendency to confiscate rail earnings is 
obvious, however, for Senator Cummins 
has brought forth a new bill which would 
take all of the amount earned over six 
per cent, a step which places the rail- 
roads in a position unique among Ameri- 
can business concerns — with maximum 
earnings limited, but with no assurance 
that they will be attained, and with no 
reward if they are not attained. 
Meanwhile, rail operation is improving. 
Speed in moving freight, freedom from 
embargoes, and regularity of performance 
distinguish the actual transportation 
records that are being made. It will be 
interesting to note whether the legal and 
economic question arising under the 
Transportation Act, and the several plans 
for changing it that are now under con- 
sideration will lose their force with this 
continued efficiency in operation. Certain 
it is that the railroads are lifting them- 
selves from their dilemma of recent years. 
When their need was greatest, the 
attitude was often one of refusal to permit 
adequate rates. Despite the favorable 
results of the past two years and the 
indications on every hand that this near 
prosperity will continue, efforts are now 
being made to change the Transportation 
Act. Even railroad executives who once 
termed it the “most constructive railroad 
legislation in years” are seeking to alter 
its labor provisions, and that strengthens 
attempts to make other changes. Six 
years under these terms have enabled 
the railroads, through their own deter- 
mination, to improve their service and 
their standing in the community. The 
prospect of economies through consolida- 
tion is questioned by those most inti- 
mately in touch with its subject, and 
every year the need for confiscation of 
earnings under the several plans is grow- 
ing less. At this point in the railroad situa- 
tion, when so many ambitious schemes are 
in the air, it might not come amiss to 
repeat with some emphasis the ancient bro- 
mide about “letting well enough alone.” 


(Continued from page 335) witnessed, that 
Barrie has an authentic feeling for dra. 
matic technique. That Barrie is, in his bes 
moments, a superb technician with a keen 
feeling for the theatre is true, but his 
genius for portraying human foibles effer. 
tively lies far deeper than simple crafts 
manship. Barrie and Pinero are as 
widely separated as the poles. Obserye 
Pinero’s “The Enchanted Cottage” ang 
Barrie’s “ Dear Brutus” as evidence, The 
first is merely a well-constructed play; the 
second is art. 


* * ke Kk * 


The Blind Goddess. By Arthur Train, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$2.00. 


A POWERFUL indictment of criminal 
’ law. It is to the interest of prosecut. 
ing attorneys to get convictions. It is to 
the interest of judges to be on the band 
wagon. It is to the interest of both to do 
justice, not to the criminal, but to their 
own reputations. In spite of this a young 
lawyer makes his way honorably. Tre. 
mendous heroism, to ‘say nothing of 
publicity, is afforded by a well-sustained 
murder trial. An innocent woman js 
condemned upon circumstantial and 
perjured evidence, but in the end human 
justice is forced to bow before human 
conscience, and Eileen Clayton is suffered 
to go free. The plot is an old one, but 
dramatically developed. The author knows 
his ground thoroughly, and his steps are 
swift and sure. The power of the court 
combined with that of the press is por- 
trayed with sinister emphasis. In parts 
the story is absorbing. The Goddess with 
her two temples, the Criminal Court and 


the Tombs, is left to await new victims, 


while — incidentally, so it seems — the 

heroine becomes reconciled with her 

virtuous hero. 
*x**x KK * 


Arthur Christopher Benson. As Seen by 
Some Friends. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


Ti read these biographical sketches 
is to become acquainted with a 
figure that seems, as we turn the pages, 
almost an integral part of England— 
so distinct is the English background, so 
permeating the soft, gray English at- 
mosphere. Born at Wellington College, 
educated at Cambridge, master at Eton, 
fellow of Magdalene, son of an archbishop 
of the Anglican Church, Arthur Chris 
topher Benson is a perfect type of the 
gentleman-scholar of his native land. 
Those who care for his thoughtful wnt- 
ings — and perhaps many, also, who 
do not know them — will find pleasure 
in this record of a tranquil, useful life 
If there were nothing more than the 
picture of the man’s years as hous 
master among his Eton boys, the book 
would be well worth while. 
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ISRAEL SACK 
Antiques 


85-89 CHARLES STREET 
Boston, Mass. 























AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


“BLOOD PRESSURE 


High and Low, by C. T. Stone, M. D. 


Sleep Enough? No? 


“Lack of sleep is only one of the many causes of 
abnormal blood pressure.” 


All Bookstores $1.50, Postpaid $1.58 
ALLEN ROSS & CO., 1133-M B’way, N. Y. C. 


RIGINAL AUTOGRAPHS OF 
famous people. Immense variety. 
Catalogues. John Heise Autographs, 412 
Onondaga Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y 














RESULT BYES :. iol 
BOOKS New and Old BOOKBINDING 


64 Pemserton Square, Boston, Mass. 











Book PLATE BARGAIN—Individual book plate 
of original design 


. embodyin; 
3_art work, engraving, printing, 500 co 
S075. Write for’ pamphlet Midweer’ Astiste 318 
Whitaker Building, Davenport, Iowa. 














Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY & CO. 


Established 1857 
441 Paart Sr. New York 





ESEARCH — LITERARY AND HIS- 
** torical. New York Library and allied 
instituions, Abstracts and copies. Photo- 
stats. Barrette, 28 West 7oth St., New York. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED — LETTER-PERFECT 


Hise thousand words. References if desired. Book. 
aspecialty. Also mimeographing and text books. 


_ AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Box 406, Pa. Ave. Sta. WASHINGTON, D. ec. 





AUTHORs, WRITERS, HISTORIANS — Have 
your work published. We do complete job for 
you printing, advertising, sales. Send for leaf- 
ket “Publishing Your Book,” F. H. Hitchcock, 105 
West 40th St., N. Y. (Tel. Pennsylvania 0590.) 


ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

‘or Wedding, Business or Professi Announcem: 
Letterheads, gnograme, Crests pon Plates, Sehe = 
Samples and Estimates on couuet. _ 

LH. ISERN, Engraver, 153 E. 38th Street, New York 











Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Histrionic Marines. 1. Comment on the effec- 
tiveness of this first paragraph. What are the items 
that attract—or repel? 2. In the second para- 
graph you will note the strength of the diction. 
Make a list of the most vigorous adjectives and 
verbs and comment on the feelings they arouse in 
the reader. 3. Try writing a paragraph of your 
own that will adequately describe some loud ex- 
plosive which you have heard. Or make it purely 
imaginary, if you prefer. 4. Discuss the paragraph 
which outlines the order and the content of the en- 
tire article. Take up each of the enumerated points 
and discuss them in your way. Give special thought 
to the last of these points and decide whether your 
opinion is in strict accord with Mr. Cushing’s con- 
clusions — in other words, challenge his explana- 
tion of the reasons for the histrionic. 5. I am here 
listing some words, phrases, and allusions which 
may not be wholly familiar to all members of the 
class. Be able to explain each: 


derring do Belleau Wood 
barrage Meuse-Argonne 
brashness sophisticated 

keep the log straight gendarmery 

reef bis sails Theodore the Great 
contemporary leathernecks 
brazen wheedle 

4.E. F. coyly 


Make a similar list for each of the other articles 
in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 


Journauistic Porson. 1. Discuss the signifi- 
cance of the word propaganda as you understand it. 
Can the practice be justified on moral grounds? 
2. Look up the four great journalists mentioned in 
the first paragraph and briefly outline the work 
which each accomplished. 3. After a single reading 
of Mr. Cooper’s experience in covering the textile 
strike, try — without consulting the pages — to re- 
produce in original paragraphs of your own the 
spirit and content of the author’s work. 4. If you 
happen to know of methods used to suppress or dis- 
tort news, describe such methods in detail. 5. 
Analyze your own attitude toward the newspaper 
accounts that you daily read. Do you accept most 
of them at their face value, or do you maintain all 
the while you are reading a highly skeptical and 
challenging attitude? What attitude should you 
maintain? 6. Imagining yourself a high government 
official, or an industrial executive, or the leader of a 
labor organization, what would be your own policy 
toward the press? 7. As you study Mr. Cooper’s 
article, do you find his actions as he describes them 
consistent with his implications concerning the 
professional standards that he would himself de- 
fend? Study particularly his practice while acting as 
press agent for the “famous European general.” 


Six Years UNDER THE TRANSPORTATION ACT. I. 
Describe the present attitude of shippers and rail- 
road men toward each other. Contrast this with the 
condition that prevailed before 1920. 2. What 
specific advantages has codperation achieved? 3. 
What is the present attitude of legislators toward 
the railroads? 4. Discuss the whole question of 
railroad mergers as you understand it. 5. Explain 
the meaning of the “recapture clause” of the 
Transportation Act. 6. What is the Potter plan? 
Does it strike you as a fair proposition? Does it en- 
courage higher efficiency on the part of the weaker 
roads? 6. What is Mr. Snow’s general conclusion 
concerning the effectiveness of the Transportation 
Act and endeavor of certain executives to alter it? 
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**Arlington Operated’’ 


Hotel 
Ansonia 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Streets 
New York City 


12 minutes from Penn. & Grand 
Central Stations 





5 minutes to Theatres & Shopping 
District 








1260 ROOMS 


(All Outside) 


te ee 


New York’s most complete hotel. 
Evervthing for comfort and con- 
venience of our guests. 


Two Restaurants 
Open from 6.30 A. M. until midnight 


Music—Dancing—2 Radio Orches- 
tras—Ladies Turkish Bath— 
Beauty Parlor—Drug Store—Barber 
Shop—Stock Brokers Office 


All in the Ansonia Hotel 


TRANSIENT RATES 


300 Rooms and Bath 
$3.50 per day 
Large double Rooms, twin 
beds, Bath . $6.00 per day 
Parlor Bedroom and Bath 
(2 persons) . $7.00 per day 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


A restful hotel— away from all the 
noise and ‘‘dirt’’ of the ‘‘Roaring 
Forties.’’ No coal smoke, our steam 
plant equipped oil fuel. Coolest 
Hotel in New York in Summer. 


The Ansonia 


In Conjunction with the Hotels 
Colonial, Anderson, Richmond 
and Cosmopolitan 


**Arlington Operated”’ 
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At Half Price 
THE STORY OF JESUS 
by 


Ethel Nathalie Dana 


We 


The volume contains forty paintings 
by Giotto, Fra Angelico, Duccio and 
other Primitives reproduced in four 
colors and gold. It is known everywhere 
as the most beautifully illustrated and 
printed story of Jesus that has been pub- 
lished. A number of copies were soiled in 
printing. It may be only one or two 
pages, but as they cannot be offered as 
perfect copies at the regular price of 
$17.50, they may be had, while they last, 
at $9.25, delivered free. 


MARSHALL JONES CO. 


212 Summer Street Boston 

















THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 


THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We publish limited first editions in attractive format. 
Out this fall — The Enchanted Garden, by John Erskine. 


We have something of interest for every bookly-minded 
person. Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 








GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
is known throughout the world. 
Booklovers far and near draw on its ever- 
changing stores of Rare Books, Prints, and 
Autographs. Catalogues mailed on request. 
When in Boston Browse in Goodspeed's 
s-a Panx Srreer & 9-a AsHpurTON PLace 














RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Send Them to DepartmentI _ Tel. Hay. 1600 
ILGRIM POOK STORE 
T: h g P RESS OSTON, MASS. 


14 Beacon Strezt 7¢ Near tHe State House 








The Whole Bible 


Thirty-one volumes, at in case with adjust- 
able leather cover. Cloth bound, good print, 18 
Price, postpaid, $2. 

Sample volume, five cents 
Elizabeth Merriam, 102 Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 


maps. 














ENT THE NEW BOOKS, FICTION 
and non-fiction, nominal fees. Sent by 
parcel post (special return carton) anywhere in 
the United States. Send for book list and rates. 
Morrison Library, founded 1913. 179 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


THE REAGIL BOOK PLAN OFFERS 


Books AT 40% To 60% DISCOUNT. 
Send to-day for Bargain Catalog of History, 
Travel, Adventure, Sets, Children’s Books, etc. 
Also ask for special free book offer. _ 
Tue React Co., Inc., 120 W. 32nd St., NEw York City. 








reduces its earning power, or because it is 
not economically administered, or because 
it operates in a section where traffic is not 
large. The practice of taking money from 
the rich to give to the poor may have 
something to commend it, but there are 
few persons who can conceive of the 
equity of taking the earnings produced by 
the investments of one group of security 
owners and donating them to another 
group. The intricate process of accounting 
involved, even though not insurmount- 
able, the above-mentioned lack of a def- 
inite valuation upon which to compute 
earnings, and the injustice done to stock- 
holders in confiscating their earnings, all 
combine to produce one of the most 
delicate questions arising under the Trans- 
portation Act. What effect this step, if 
undertaken, would have on the future 
efforts of strong roads to raise capital is 
another point worthy of note. That there 
is a tendency to confiscate rail earnings is 
obvious, however, for Senator Cummins 
has brought forth a new bill which would 
take all of the amount earned over six 
per cent, a step which places the rail- 
roads in a position unique among Ameri- 
can business concerns — with maximum 
earnings limited, but with no assurance 
that they will be attained, and with no 
reward if they are not attained. 
Meanwhile, rail operation is improving. 

Speed in moving freight, freedom from 

embargoes, and regularity of performance 
distinguish the actual transportation 

records that are being made. It will be 
interesting to note whether the legal and 

economic question arising under the 
Transportation Act, and the several plans 

for changing it that are now under con- 

sideration will lose their force with this 

continued efficiency in operation. Certain 

it is that the railroads are lifting them- 

selves from their dilemma of recent years. 

When their need was greatest, the 

attitude was often one of refusal to permit 

adequate rates. Despite the favorable 

results of the past two years and the 

indications on every hand that this near 

prosperity will continue, efforts are now 

being made to change the Transportation 

Act. Even railroad executives who once 
termed it the “most constructive railroad 

legislation in years” are seeking to alter 
its labor provisions, and that strengthens 
attempts to make other changes. Six 
years under these terms have enabled 
the railroads, through their own deter- 
mination, to improve their service and 
their standing in the community. The 
prospect of economies through consolida- 
tion is questioned by those most inti- 
mately in touch with its subject, and 
every year the need for confiscation of 
earnings under the several plans is grow- 
ing less. At this point in the railroad situa- 
tion, when so many ambitious schemes are 
in the air, it might not come amiss to 
repeat with some emphasis the ancient bro- 
mide about “letting well enough alone.” 


the Tombs, is left to await new victims, 


=== 
(Continued from page 335) witnessed that 
Barrie has an authentic feeling for dra 
matic technique. That Barrie is, in his best 
moments, a superb technician with a keey 
feeling for the theatre is true, but his 
genius for portraying human foibles effe. 
tively lies far deeper than simple crafts 
manship. Barrie and Pinero are x 
widely separated as the poles. Obsery 
Pinero’s “The Enchanted Cottage” an 
Barrie’s “ Dear Brutus” as evidence, The 
first is merely a well-constructed play; the 
second is art. 
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The Blind Goddess. By Arthur Train, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
$2.00. 








A POWERFUL indictment of criminal 
law. It is to the interest of prosecut. 
ing attorneys to get convictions. It is to 
the interest of fudges to be on the band 
wagon. It is to the interest of both to do 
justice, not to the criminal, but to ther 
own reputations. In spite of this a young 
lawyer makes his way honorably. Tre. 
mendous heroism, to ‘say nothing of 
publicity, is afforded by a well-sustained 
murder trial. An innocent woman js 
condemned upon circumstantial and 
perjured evidence, but in the end human 
justice is forced to bow before human 
conscience, and Eileen Clayton is suffered 
to go free. The plot is an old one, but 
dramatically developed. The author knows 
his ground thoroughly, and his steps are 
swift and sure. The power of the court 
combined with that of the press is por- 
trayed with sinister emphasis. In parts 
the story is absorbing. The Goddess with 
her two temples, the Criminal Court and 


while — incidentally, so it seems— the 

heroine becomes reconciled with her 

virtuous hero. 
**x KK * 


Arthur Christopher Benson. As Seen by 
Some Friends. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


Te read these biographical sketches 
is to become acquainted with 4 
figure that seems, as we turn the pages; 
almost an integral part of England— 
so distinct is the English background, 9 
permeating the soft, gray English at- 
mosphere. Born at Wellington College, 
educated at Cambridge, master at Eton, 
fellow of Magdalene, son of an archbishop 
of the Anglican Church, Arthur Chris 
topher Benson is a perfect type of the 
gentleman-scholar of his native lam 
Those who care for his thoughtful wnt 
ings—and perhaps many, also, who 
do not know them — will find pleasure 
in this record of a tranquil, useful life 
If there were nothing more than the 
picture of the man’s years as how 
master among his Eton boys, the book 
would be well worth while. 
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ISRAEL SACK 
Antiques 
85-89 CHARLES STREET 
Boston, Mass. 





AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
Jon Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


“BLOOD PRESSURE 


High and Low, by C. T. Stone, M. D. 


Sleep Enough? No? 


“Lack of sleep is only one of the many causes of 
abnormal blood pressure.” 


All Bookstores $1.50, Postpaid $1.58 
ALLEN ROSS & CO., 1133-M B’way, N. Y. C. 


RIGINAL AUTOGRAPHS OF 
famous people. Immense variety. 
Catalogues. John Heise Autographs, 412 
Onondaga Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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BOOKS New and Old BOOKBINDING 


64 PemBerton Square, Boston, Mass. 











Book PLATE BARGAIN—Individual book plate 
of original design, embodying motif which you 


inet art work, engraving, printing, 500 co 
IS. Write for pamphlet. Midwest’ pe) 
Building, Davenport, Iowa. 














Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY @ CO. 


Established 1857 
441 Prart Sr. New Yore 





ESEARCH — LITERARY AND HIS- 
*™ torical. New York Library and allied 
instituions, Abstracts and copies. Photo- 
stats. Barrette, 28 West 7oth St., New York. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED — LETTER-PERFECT 


gett thousand words. References if desired. Book. 
aspecialty. Also mimeographing and text books. 


_ AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Bex 406, Pa. Ave. Sta. © WASHINGTON, D.C. 








AUTHORs, WRITERS, HISTORIANS — Have 
your work published. We do complete job for 
you— printing, advertising, sales. Send for leaf- 
kt “Publishing Your Book,” F. H. Hitchcock, 105 
West 40th St., N.Y. (Tel. Pennsylvania 0590.) 








ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
uss ig, Boe or rfenenl Apnemnernet 
Raise Batters agar omen Sto 


LH. ISERN, Engraver, 153 E. 38th Street, New York 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


THE INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Histrionic Marines. 1. Comment on the effec- 
tiveness of this first paragraph. What are the items 
that attract—or repel? 2. In the second para- 
graph you will note the strength of the diction. 
Make a list of the most vigorous adjectives and 
verbs and comment on the feelings they arouse in 
the reader. 3. Try writing a paragraph of your 
own that will adequately describe some loud ex- 
plosive which you have heard. Or make it purely 
imaginary, if you prefer. 4. Discuss the paragraph 
which outlines the order and the content of the en- 
tire article. Take up each of the enumerated points 
and discuss them in your way. Give special thought 
to the last of these points and decide whether your 
opinion is in strict accord with Mr. Cushing’s con- 
clusions — in other words, challenge his explana- 
tion of the reasons for the histrionic. 5. I am here 
listing some words, phrases, and allusions which 
may not be wholly familiar to all members of the 
class. Be able to explain each: 


derring do Belleau Wood 
barrage Meuse-Argonne 
brashness sophisticated 

keep the log straight gendarmery 

reef bis sails Theodore the Great 
contemporary leathernecks 
brazen wheedle 

4. E. F. coyly 


Make a similar list for each of the other articles 
in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 


Journatistic Poison. 1. Discuss the signifi- 
cance of the word propaganda as you understand it. 
Can the practice be justified on moral grounds? 
2. Look up the four great journalists mentioned in 
the first paragraph and briefly outline the work 
which each accomplished. 3. After a single reading 
of Mr. Cooper’s experience in covering the textile 
strike, try — without consulting the pages — to re- 
produce in original paragraphs of your own the 
spirit and content of the author’s work. 4. If you 
happen to know of methods used to suppress or dis- 
tort news, describe such methods in detail. 5. 
Analyze your own attitude toward the newspaper 
accounts that you daily read. Do you accept most 
of them at their face value, or do you maintain all 
the while you are reading a highly skeptical and 
challenging attitude? What attitude should you 
maintain? 6. Imagining yourself a high government 
official, or an industrial executive, or the leader of a 
labor organization, what would be your own policy 
toward the press? 7. As you study Mr. Cooper’s 
article, do you find his actions as he describes them 
consistent with his implications concerning the 
professional standards that he would himself de- 
fend? Study particularly his practice while acting as 
press agent for the “famous European general.” 


Stx Years UNDER THE TRANSPORTATION ACT. I. 
Describe the present attitude of shippers and rail- 
road men toward each other. Contrast this with the 
condition that prevailed before 1920. 2. What 
specific advantages has codperation achieved? 3. 
What is the present attitude of legislators toward 
the railroads? 4. Discuss the whole question of 
railroad mergers as you understand it. 5. Explain 
the meaning of the “recapture clause” of the 
Transportation Act. 6. What is the Potter plan? 
Does it strike you as a fair proposition? Does it en- 
courage higher efficiency on the part of the weaker 
roads? 6. What is Mr. Snow’s general conclusion 
concerning the effectiveness of the Transportation 
Act and endeavor of certain executives to alter it? 
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“‘Arlington Operated’’ 


Hotel 
Ansonia 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Streets 
New York City 


12 minutes from Penn. & Grand 
Central Stations 


5 minutes to Theatres & Shopping 
District 


1260 ROOMS 


(All Outside) 


New York’s most complete hotel. 
Everything for comfort and con- 
venience of our guests. 


Two Restaurants 
Open from 6.30 A. M. until midnight 


Music—Dancing—2 Radio Orches- 
tras—Ladies Turkish Bath— 
Beauty Parlor—Drug Store—Barber 
Shop—Stock Brokers Office 


All in the Ansonia Hotel 


TRANSIENT RATES 


300 Rooms and Bath 
$3.50 per day 
Large double Rooms, twin 
beds, Bath . $6.00 per day 
Parlor Bedroom and Bath 
(2 persons) . $7.00 per day 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
A restful hotel— away from all the 
noise and ‘‘dirt’’ of the ‘Roaring 
Forties.’’ No coal smoke, our steam 
plant equipped oil fuel. Coolest 
Hotel in New York in Summer. 


The Ansonia 


In Conjunction with the Hotels 
Colonial, Anderson, Richmond 
and Cosmopolitan 


**Arlington Operated”’ 
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“’The Town Hall of 
the Printed Word” 


Someone has called the Forum “the town hall of the printed word”’: 
it is a nickname that fits. 


The Forum is unique among American periodicals. It gives both 
sides. Since there is no editorial axe to grind, it can (and does!) enter 
upon subjects long taboo in journalism; religion and race, for example. 


Forum pages are open to Catholic and Ku Kluxer, Fascist and anti- 
Fascist, ““Modernist”’ and “‘ Fundamentalist,” Pacifist and Militarist, 
Jew and “100% Protestant American Nordic.” Contributors qualify 
on the score of their ability to speak with authority; with honesty; 
interestingly. They are expected to be frank. 


The Forum is not trying to breed discontent nor foment discord. It 
is attempting to interpret modern America by getting at ‘“‘the truth 
that lies somewhere between,” and behind, clouded issues of the day. 


Naturally the Forum is not “edited down” to the millions. Nor is it 
highbrow, for 50,000 new readers have discovered it within the past 


year. 


The “town hall” bids fair to become an outdoor mass meeting! 


FORUM 


eA Magazine of Controversy 


Edited by Henry Gopparp LEAcu 


35c at news stands » + $4.00 yearly 
Published at 247 Park Avenue, New York 


























